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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON THE VARIOUS READINGS IN 
PRINCIPAL PASSAGES OF THE 
TESTAMENT WHICH KELATED TO 
DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


THE 
NEW 


THE 


CHAPTER I. 
The importance of investigating the 
genuine text of the New Testament. 


INCE the Seriptures of the New 

Testament, from the time of the 
apostles to the present day, have 
constantly been considered as the 
standard of divine truth, it may seem 
unaccountable to some persons, that 
an inquiry should now be thought 
necessary concerning the genuine 
reading of the sacred text. Could 
not our Lord, who promised his first 
disciples that his Spirit should lead 
them into all truth, preserve their 
writings from corruption; Or can 
it be doubted that the same Spirit 


might have so guided the pens of 


the transcribers, as to prevent any 
disagreement among the copies ? 
His power cannot be questioned; but 
he has not been pleased to indulge 
our slothfulness by working a conti- 
nual miracle. To supply us with 
suflicient means of discovering the 
text of Scripture, but at the same 
time to make the exertion of our fa- 


culties an indispensable condition of 


obtaining this object, was a method 
more agreeable to the usual dispen- 
sations of his Providence. We have 
the same means of ascertainieg the 
text of the New ‘Testament, as of 
other books of REE i 
same m kind, 
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must be 
person who has 
weil considered the nianner in which 
it was reduced to its present state. 
The first editors, that is, the Complu- 
tensian divines and 


bourcd under great 


tion of the received text, 
evident to every 


Erasmus, la- 
disadvantages, 
and were destitute of many of the 
resources which we emoy, bor their 
(ireck Moss. were few in number, 
of modern date, and of liitie intrinsic 
value. Of the mest ancrent and ex- 
cellent they had noue. They were 
une cquainted with the Eastern vere 
sions, Via. the two Syriac, the Persic, 
the Arabic, the Copuc, the Ethiepic, 
the Atimens: in. 6 'Phey made ne use 
of the older Latin version, called the 
Italic, but contented the msel ve swith 
the Vulgate. Lastly, then know- 
ledge ot the quotations of the Greck 
Fathers was very impertect. If these 
facts are well weighed, it must ap- 
pear extraordinary that so few im- 
portant errors have been detected in 
their editions. But that all the best 
readings should be found in their 
MSS., or that they had the sagacity 
always to p refer the best which 
those MSs. supphed, is absolutely 
incredible. Indeed, this 1s so far 
from being the character of the 
Complutensian editors, that’ they 
sometimes disregarded all their best 
authorities. Thus, Stunica, who was 
one of the em, owns that 1! John v. 7. 
was inserted withoutany Greek MS. ; 
and Erasmus confesses, that he some- 
imes left all his authorities, and fol- 
wed his own conjecture. 

The text of the New Testament re- 
ceived no great improvement from R. 
Stephens, whose third and principal 
edition, published in 1550, is said by 
Nill todiiler very rarely from the fitth 
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oi Erasmus. Stephens made no use ot 


- ancient versions, except the Vul- 
vate: nor of the Greekand Latin Fa- 
tuers: los MISS. were few ; the col- 

tion Gf thera by his son lienry, a 
youth of eighteen, 1s both impe rfect 
7 in the extreme, and 
to have been little regarded 
tollowed 
ite ieacer rasmus, in defiance of his 
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Beza, whose edition was not 
many years later than Stepliens’s, 
had several advantages over him, viz. 
an ancient MS. of the E pistles of St. 
Paul, the Syriac version, and, in 
some parts of the New ‘Testament, the 


Arabic. But, in the judgment of 


Mill, he made little use of these ad- 
vantages, in settling his text; which 
iss vie to vary trom Stephens’s third 
edition, only in about fifty places. 
In 1624 the kilzevir Gre ck ‘Testa- 
ment was tirst printed, differing trom 
Stephens’s third in about one hun- 
dred places. ‘This has been tie 
standard of the generality of subse- 
quent editions, whether in conse- 
quence of the elegance of its type 
or from its high reputation for extra- 
ordinary typographical accuracy, 
as if the correctness of the impres- 


sion were a proof of the purity of 


the text. 

From this historical view of the 
subject, which is chiefly extracted 
trom Griesbach’s preface, we ma 
fairly presume that the received e ai. - 
tion has not attained all the perfec- 
tion of which it is capable, but may 
admit of further improvement, from 


the collation of some hundreds of 


MSS. made in the last two centu- 
ries; from the examination of all 
the ancient versions; and from the 
study of the Fathers. 

It is by no means a reproach to 
the first editors, that they did rot 
publish a faultless text. They were 
not in possession of the materials 
requisite for that purpose ; nor had 


they discovered, in the infancy of 


Biblical criticism, all those rules and 
principles, which experience alone 
could teach, and without which the 
value and use of the materials which 
they actually possessed could not 
be ascertained. Notwithstanding 
these defects in their resources, the 
number of corrupt or spurious pas- 
sages in. their editio ns, which have 
been produced in provt of any doc- 
trine, is very inconsiderable, The 
doctrines themselves are firmly esta- 
blished, trom other places, without 
the aid of the contested passaves. 
The troth of this remark, so tar 
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| minim? thy 
rious readings of the principal pas 
sages in the Nerty Testament which 
have been quoted in its support. The 
best account of them has been given 
Novum Testa- 
, anon gallt he 
critical editions of the New ‘Testa- 
nent, appears to be the most com- 
peudious in tts plan, the most copious 
li its authorities, and the most judi- 
cious in the use and application of 
them. His first edition was printed 
mm 1777 
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till 
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by Griesbach, in 
miertili Giri LCuUM, W hich 


- the second not comp! leted 
$06. In this interval the sci- 
criticism was more 
laboriously aud successfully cuiti- 
vated, than in any nie oe period ; 
vet, so well bad Griesbach conce ived 
and matured his plan, before he first 
cave his work to the publie, that 
upon the revisal of f his original text, 
at the distance of near th rty years, 


he found few occasions for correct- 


()} > passages wl hich relate to 
the sea the Trinity, there ar 
four in which the reading | is dispu ta- 
ble, viz. Acts xx. 29$—i Tmm. iii. 
—Jude 24, 25—iJehnv.7. After 
considering these, I shall produce a 
selection of such as are undoubtedly 
authentic; and shall endeavour to 
shew, that divine attributes and 
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rations are repe atediy ascribed, in the 
New Testament, to the Son and tc 
the Holv Ghost. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘© Feed the churc? 


» . 


On Acts xx. 28: 
of God. wa ic h h < 2Rair pe rehas: us te oe. 4 


his own 4! od,” : 
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As Christ is evidently spoken « 
it foioWs, accormding co the eoninen 


mmo 
reading, that he ts expressiv stvled 
Cod. But there are six Teduids Qi 
this verse: 
Feed the church of God, 
of the Lord, 
of the Lord and Ged, 
ot ihe Lord (rad ‘ 


ef the God and I oO} d. 
ot Christ. 














On the various 


The last is found in no MS., but 
it is in the ancient Syriac version, 
und in a few quotations of the Fa- 
thers. The next two have so little 
authority that they may salely be 
neglected, We may , therelore, 
contine our inquiry to the other three. 

The church of the Lord and God 
sina great number of MSs., but 
only in one of the most ancient and 

valuable. It is in no version ex- 
eept the Sclavonic *, which is not 
more ancient than the minth cen- 

ry. Lastly, itis not found in any 


t the Lathers before the eleventh 
entury. The authorities for the 
vile r two readings, thechurch of God 


of the Lord, 
ore considerable. 

The church of God ism eight MSS. 
bably i ten others. The 
valuable are 25, 68, and the 
satican: but the readings of the 
Vatican and 235 are not ciearly 
ascertained, The church of the Lord 
1s in twelve MSs.; in which number 

found, A, C, D, E, and seven 
thers of considerable value. It has, 
a great superiority above 
other readings in respect of 
The same may be observed 
of the versions. The church of the 
Jord is in the most ancient Latin co- 
pies (the Cambridge and the Lau- 
cian), in the Sahidic, the Coptic, the 
fater Syriac in the margin, and the 
Armeman: while the church of God 
3s only in the later Syriac, the mo- 
cern Vulgate, and a Syriac Lee- 


vd the church are far 


nl ne 
iis rer;ore, 





tionary of the eleventh century +. 
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Readings respecting the Trinity. 


[ApRit 

The quotations of the Fathers re- 
main to be considered, and shall be 
produced im chronological order. 
The first is Irenaeus [ A. D. 130], 
Whose reading appears, from the 
Latin translation, made, as it is be- 
lieved, about the end of the second 
century, to have been the church of 
the Lord. 

In the Apostolic Constitutions 
[A. D. 190], b. ii. ch. G1, is the fol- 
lowing exhortation: “ Run to the 
church of the Lord, which he pur- 
chased with the blood of Christ, the 


beloved, the first-begotten of the 
creation.” This passage shews that 


the reading was the Lord, but under- 
stood to mean the Father. Aud in b. 
vil. 26, Thanksgiving at the Commu- 
nion: © Do thou now, through hin, 
remember this thy holy church, 
which thou hast purchased with the 
precious blood of thy Christ.” 

Origen against c elsus [ A. D. 230], 
b. Vil. p. $42, «© There would be 
some foundation for the hypothesis 
of Celsus, if we affirmed that the pro- 
phets had foretold that God thie 
W ord would die... ... la this respect 
Celsus is right, that the prophets 
have not foretold this, for 7 is evel 
and unholy.” 

In the council of Carthage ['A. D. 
255], tom. i. p. 522. “ The sen- 
tence of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
manifest, when he sent forth his dis- 
ciples, and committed to them alone 


and sometimes Chiyist: e.g, Philip. iv. 5. “The 
Lord is at hand ;” and in Rev.xiv.13. “Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.” In both 
these places the Ethiopic word 1S EGZIABE- 
HER, and the meaning is Christ. The opinion 
of Wakefield, in his note on Acts xx. 28, #)at 
the Er hiopic translator “ zever employs this 
word but to signity the suprerue God alone,” is 
therefoie erroneous. The same appears from 
‘ tlow shall 


reat salvation, 


Otne! po 


ssaves: e€. g. Heb. i. 5. 


we escape, if we neglect so g 


which first began to be spol en by the Lord,” 


Luke i. 17. John i. 23. Acts. it. YO, xii. 
49, xv. 35, xvi. 15, xvii. 25. 1 Cor. xv. o8, 


xvi. 10. Y% Tim. iv. 8 The Latin translator 


of the Ethiopic version, im all these places, 


exeept one, has 


rendered EGZIABEHER by 


Deus ; and this probably misled Nir. We whic 
ought to have known that litue reliance 1 
due tu the translators. 
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the power oiven him by the Father: 
ot whom we are successors, by the 


same power governing the church of 


the Lord,’ In the Greek translation, 
probably of much later date, it is 
** the church of God.” 
Lusebius, on Maman XXXv. 9. 
10 [A. D. 315]: “ The redeemed 
shall walk there, and they who are 
gathered together by the Lord.” On 
whith words of the Septuagint trans- 
lation he thus comments, * whom he 
hath redeemed by his own blood.” 
Athanasius, in his Epistle to Sera- 
pion [A.D. 326], against those who 
contend that the Holy Ghost is a 
created being, quotes Acts xx. 28, 
according to the common reading, 
«Feed the church of God.” So it 
is in the printed copies. But in 
one Ms. itis “ the church of the 
Lord;” in three others, « the church 
of Christ.” This variety of readings, 
nan author of whose works very few 
MSS. remain *, makes it uncertain 
whether he read 
God.” And a passage in his second 
book against Apollinarius, ch. 11, 
seems to imply that he was unac- 
quainted with that reading: “ How 
say ye, God who suttered through 
the flesh and rose agains Alas the 
blasphemy ! These are the darings 
of the Arians.” Would Athanasius, 
in this and other places, have cen- 
sured sucha phrase as God suffering 
through the flesh, without taking 
any notice of Acts xx. 28, if his read- 


ing had been, “ Feed the church of 
God, which he purchased with his - 


a blood?” In the same book, ch. 

» he says, “ the Scriptures have 
vie: where mentioned the blood of 
God, or God sutlering and rising 
through the flesh. These are the 
darings of the Arians, since they do 
not confess the Son of God to be the 
true God.” ‘The probability is, that 
‘the church of God” was not the 
reading of Athauasius’s copy of the 


* The MSS. reterred to tor this Epistle to 
editors are 
re€ adding es collected by 


others, 


Serapion Lyy the Benedictine 


three, together with 
Pelkiman trom three and a tourth, 


which is only acopy of one of those three. 


«“ the church of 





20a 
Acts; and this accounts for his not 
having quoted the verse in support 
of the divinity of Christ, which he 
has defended with an abundance ot 
Scriptural quotations. 

Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliarif A. D. 
354] quotes the whole verse, and 
his reading is, “ the church ot the 
Lord.’ tegere ecclesiam Domini, 
quam acquisivit sanguine suo. Bib. 
Pat.iv. 239. 

ecomngpy (A. D. 368], in his 
Ancoratus, § 69, quotes Acts xx, 28 
in proof of the divinity = = Holy 
Ghost, and his reading “« Feed 
the church of God.” The yesnnipl is 
copied in his Heres, § 74, with the 
same reading. 

* Basil [A. D. 370], in his Morals, 
rule 80, What manner of persons 
Christians ought to be, quotes, “ Feed 
the church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.” 

Didymus of Alexandria [A. D. 
370}on ‘the Holy Ghost, 11.11, quotes 
according to the reading “the church 
of the Lord,’ and observes, v.28, 
« If those whom Christ sent to preach 
and baptize the nations, the Holy 
Ghost set over the church, destined 
by the decree of the Father, it is 
not to be doubted that the opera- 
tion and the proof of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, is 
one, and that the substance of the 
Trinity is the same.” 

Jerome, on Tit. i. 5 [A.D. 378}, 
quotes Acts xx. 28, to prove thas 
Presbyter and Bishop are names of 
the same office, since the Presbyters 
of Ephesus are called Bishops: over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
Bishops. His reading is, “the churels 
of the Lord.” The verse, with th 
same reading, is produced for the 
same purpose in his Epistle to Eva- 
erius. 

Ambrose [A. D. 381] proves the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost from his 
appointing Bishops, quoting, ** over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you Bishops, to rule the church of 


>» 


God. 
Augustine [A. D. $96), in 
pinetv-seventh (Question 


New *y” 


Testament, says, 


his 
from the 
‘* He hunselr 
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before he ascended into heaven, 
laying his hand upon them, or- 
dained them bishops. This the 


Apostle ascribes to the Holy Ghost, 
when he says, “ Over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, 
to rule the church of the Lord Je- 
sus.” Again, in b. 1. sect. 6, against 
Parmenion: “ He, our Lord, who 
bought the whole world with the 
price of his own blood.” 

Chrysostome [ A. D. 398], on Acts 
xx. 23, has, 
God” in his text, and in his com- 
ment, according to the common 
edition; but the reading in the 
margin of Saville’s edition is, “ See 
how many motives! [to feed the 
church} ye have your ordination 
from the Holy Ghost; this 1s one 
motive: behol , also, smother, it 1s 
the church of the Lord; ead a 
third, which he purchased with his 
own blood.” 

That this is the true reading 
of Chrysostome’s comment is pro- 
bable, from his note on Ephes. iv. 
11,12, “ He gave some apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evan- 


gelists, and some pastors and 
teachers.” The note is: “In an- 


other place he [Paul] affirms, that 
the lioly Ghost wrougit this, say- 
ing, over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers to feed 
the church of the Lord; and here 
fin Ephes.] he says S, the Son; in an- 
other place, God; ’ alluding, per- 
haps, to | Cor. xii. 28, “ God hath set 
some in thechurch ; first apostles, se- 
condarily prophets, thirdly teachers.” 

Asterius [A. D. 401], Homily on 
Psalm v., ch. it. p. ti. of the Mo- 
numents of the Greek Church: “ He 
[Thomas] said not merely my 
Lord, but my Lord and my God ; 
[My Lord] as having purchased me 
with thine own blood, when I was 
sold to sin; My God, as having 
granted me _ forgiveness of sin.” 
‘Thus it is quoted by Wetstein ; but 
the words, My Lord, which I] have 
placed between brackets, necessary 
as they appear, are not in Cotele- 
rius’s edition, the only one which 
I have been able to sce. 


On the various Readings respecting the Trinity. 
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Cyril [A.D.412], b. it. p. 30, tom. vi. 
Ed. Aubert. introduces Nestorius ar- 
guing in the following manner: “when 
the divine Scripture would speak ot 
the birth of Christ from the blessed 
Virgin, or of his death, it never 
puts God, but either Christ, or the 
Son, or the Lord.” Cyril, in a 
long answer, Omits to cie Acts xx. 
28. Again, in his tenth Book, 
against Julian the Emperor, who af- 
firmed that neither Paul nor Luke 
dared to call Jesus God, Cyril pro- 
duces many other passages, but is 
silent concerning Paul’s address to 
the elders at Ephesus. ‘The pro- 
bable inference is, that he was not 
acquainted with the reading, “ Feed 
the church of God,’ or that he 
thought it spurious. 

Theoderet [.\. D. 423], tom. iv. 


p- 152, in his ‘Thira Dialogue: 
‘How is it that you do not say, 


thats<iod the Word suftered in the 
flesh? Because in the divine Scrip- 
ture we have not found this word. 
The name Christ, indicates the 
Word made man; but God the 
Word, signifies the simple nature, 
which was before the world, which 
was before time, which was without 
body ; for which reason, the all-hol 
Spirit, which spake by the holy 
Prophets, has never adapted suffer- 
ing or death to this appellation.” 

A council was held at Ephesus 
[A.D. 431], (see tom. ili. Consil. p 
G16) to which a letter was address- 
el by Celestine, Bishop of Rome, 
in which he supports the authority 
of the Synod, from Acts xx. 28: 
« Over which the Hely Ghost hath 
made you. bishops, to rule the 
church of God.” 

Arcadius, who was legate of the 
apostolic see, said, in the same 
council, “ We have found you caring 
for the church of God, which our 
Lord Jesus Christ purchased with 
his own blood.” 

John Cassian [A. D. 424] 
On the Incarnation, 


Pope Leo, 


vil. 4, 
dedicated to 
says, “If it should be 


supposed, that the Lord was not 
born of a Virgin, because the off- 
spring was prior to the parent, how 
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is it believed that God had blood? 
and yet itis said, to the Ephesian el- 
ders, £ Rule the church of God, 
which he bath purchased with his 
own blood.” ‘This is the first quo- 
tation that makes any comment up- 
on the singular phrase, the blood of 
God. ‘The words are found in Epi- 
phanius, almost a century belore; but 
there isa possibility that they were 
not in his copy. ‘The word God 
might be put for Lord by a seribe, 
wiv supposed the former to be the 
true reading. But no such suppo- 
sition can he allowed concerning 
this place of Cassian. 
must have been “the church of 
God ;” for, otherwise, his argument 
would have no meaning. 
Ibas, Bishop of the Edessenes, 
FA. D. 451] in his Epistle to Ma- 
rinus, Consil. tom. iv. 666 :— “ God, 
who always eared for his own 
ehurch, which he redeemed with his 
own blood.” 
Pulgentius [A. D. 507}, 10 his 
Epistle to Peter the Deacon, sect. 
19: “In that sacrifice there Is a 
thanksgiving and a commemora- 
tion of the. flesh of Christ, which 
he offered for us, and of the blood 
which the same God shed for us; of 
whom the blessed Paul says, in the 
Acts of the Apostles: ‘Take heed to 
yourselves, and to all the flock over 
which the Holy Ghost hath made 
vou overseers, to rule the church of 
God, which he hath acquired by his 
own blood.’ ” 
Arator[ A. D. 544+} translated the 
Acts into Latin verse, and presented 
bis translation to Pope Vigilius, in 
24k. 
He seems to have 
eharch of the Lord.’?— 
- Servate, Ministri, 
Ecclesiam Christus pretium quam sanguine 
nobis 

Fecit in orbe suo. 
rent 

Que Dominus de morte dedit. 


Primasius [A. D. 650}, in his 
Comment on the Apocalypse, ch. 
vi. : “© When we find it said in the 
book of the Acts, ‘Take heed to all 
the flock in which the Ioty Ghost 


[lis reading 


read “the 





Faiuuli retinere labo- 
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hath made you bishops,’ he imme- 
diately added,—‘ to rule the church 
of God, which he hath acquired by 
his own blood” Now, to have shed 
his biood for us, we know, can only 
suit the person of Christ ; 


whence it 
is Clear, 


that one being named, the 
whole Trinity ought to be inde 
stood.” 

Maximus [A. D. 645], a martyr, 
and a native of Constantinople, 
says, ‘ The God of Peace, who re- 
conciled us to himself by the cross, 
and purchased us, when enemies, 
with his own blood”’—tom. il. p. 
375, Edit. Combe. 

Again, p. 47, Epistle to Nicander : 

The Catholic Church, and the 
Lerd, who espoused her (roy rauryy 
acuotanevoy) with his own and 
quickening blood; ” alluding to the 
marriage by purchase, per coemp- 


tionem, to which Virgil alludes in 
Georg. 1, 31— 


Teque sibi generum Tethys emat omnibus 
undis. 


I shall close with our countryman 
Bede [A. D. 701], who, commenting 
on Acts xx. 28, observes, that “ Paul 
does not scruple to say, the blood of 
God, on account of the union of 
persons in the two natures of the 
same Christ.” 

Besides the above quotations, 
there are some passages which have 
been» supposed to be derived from 
the reading, the church of God. Ig- 
natius, in the beginning of his Epis- 
tle to the pene: says, avagwe 

mupynoavles ev aiare See, Quic kenin 
yourselves by the blood of God; 
though, in the interpolated copy, 
and its ancient Latin translation, it 
is, the blood of Christ. Tertullian, 
book it. ch. iil. Vo his Wife, asks, 
‘With what blood are we redeem- 
ed?” and answers, “ By the blood 
of God.” But neither of these Fa- 
thers professes to quote Scripture, 
nor is it clear that they allude to 
Acts xx. 28, The phrase, the blood 
of God, might occur to an ortho- 
dox writer, though he had no autho- 
rity for it m Scripture. To a be- 


hever of the divinity of Christ, it 
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was obvious to call the blood with 
which he redeemed us the blood of 
God. Many similar phrases occur, 
which are neither quotations, nor 
even allusions to the words of Serip- 
ture. Some of the Fathers delight 
in such bold language. ‘Thus, Gre- 
gory Nyssen, on Matt. v. a! speaks 
of “ the poverty of God ,” Casarius, 
p. 692 and 694, tom. u. Bib. Patrum, 
of “the hair and feet and nails and 
blood of God,’ and calls the cru- 
eifixion of Christ “ the 
God.” And Ephraim Syrus_ says, 
that “« God was born of a Virgin.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE LORD. 
Cent. Il. Treneus, Apostolic Coustit 
ILL. Council ot Carthave er 
1V. Lucifer, Didymus, Jerome, Au- 
custine, and probably Euse- 
bius, Athanasius, and Chry- 

SOsStoMe «2... 

Vy. ---——_ 
Probably Asterius, 
‘Theodoret 

Vi. Maximus, and probably Arator. 


3s 6 





and 


Cyril, 


Thus, I think, itappears, that the 
“ church of the Lord” is supported 


by the most ancient quotations of 


the Fathers. The evidence from 
MSs. and versions was before shewn 
to favour this reading more than any 
other. We have streng reason, 
therefore, to conciude that it is the 
true reading. 

it may be urged, that, upon this 
supposition, it will be ditheult to ac- 
count tor the existence of the 
other reading, involving, as it does, 
the harsh plirase, the blood of God. 
But it might arise trom accident ; 
the church | of God being frequent!) v 
mentioned in the Epistles of St. 
Paul—the church of the Lord ne- 
ver. It is easy, therefore, to con- 
ceive that a scribe, from the force 
of habit, might “ write the church of 
God” in Acts xx.28. This reading 
would be acceptable to the orthodox, 
as affording an argument for the 
deity of Christ, and to the Arians, 
as ilimating, in their apnion, that 
his Deity Ww is inferior to the Father, 
and capab! ie of suflering.---See the 
extract from Athanasius, page ZO0, 
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Such expressions, however, gave 
offence to some of the more judi- 
cious Fathers; to none more than 
Athanasius, who, in his discourse 
against those who aflirm that God 
the Word sutlered in the flesh, con- 
tends, that no such expression is to 
be found in the writings of the 
Apostles ; but that their language 


is, Christ suffered for our sins, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; Christ, 


our passover, 1s sacrificed tor us. 

The following table will assist the 
reader in Comparing the testimonies 
of the Fathers, 


OF GOD. 


> 





ees eee a ee 


Epipha: us, Bas il, Ambrose. 





Cassian, Ibas, Celestine, and probably Ar- 
cadius. 


Fulgentiu s, Ps asi 8, Bede. 


where he asserts, that such phrases 
as * the blood of God” are the daring 
inventions of the Arians. 


CHAPTER U1, 

On Jude 24, 25: * Unto him that rs 
able to present you faultless, before 
the presence of his glory, with er- 
ceeding great joy, 
wise God, 

. > 
and majesty. 


To the only 


our Saviour, be glory 


Since the presenting of the saints 
is mentioned in Eph. v 27, as the 
office of Christ, whois also sine. 
tically called Our Saviour, this 
verse of Jude is applied to him by 
some good commentators, and conse- 
quently urged as a proof that he is 
the only wise God. 

But, in more than twenty Manu- 
scripts, including the Vatican, our 
Alexandrine, and another excel- 
lent Alexandrine, marked 17, the 
reading is, “ To the only wise God 
our Saviour, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord;” and this clause, if ad- 
mnitted, overturns the argument.--- 


The additional words, through Jesus 
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Christ our Lor found in al- 
most all the ancient versions, the 
agreement of which with the best 
manuscripts, leaves very little doubt 
that the clause is genuine. 

Thesame clause isalsoin the paral. 
lel passage, Rom. xvi. 25...27: « Now 
unto him thatis able +o stablish you, 
eee lO God, only wise, be glory, 
through Jesus Christ.” The omis- 
sion of it in several MSS. of Jude 
may be accounted for, from the ho- 
movroteleuion, or the recurrence of 
the same word, at the end of two 
contiguous clauses :— 


D, are 


Marvy cogw Sew, CWT HOt “TLD y 
Aia Inc’ yore, 18 xusie yuwy. 
After this investigation, I should 

be very scrupulous about employ- 

ing either of the places now consi- 
dered, in proof of the divinity of 
our Lord. Happily they are not 
wanted. ‘ There are so many ar- 
guinents for the true deity of Christ,” 

to use the words of Griesbach, 

“‘ that I see not how it can be called 

in question; the Divine authority 

of Scripture being granted, and just 
rules of interpretation acknowledg- 
ed. Particularly the exordium of 

St. John’s Gospel is so perspicuons, 

and above all exception, that it never 

ean be overturned by the daring at- 
tacks of interpreters and critics.’— 

Preface to vol. ii. of his New Testa- 

ment, 1775. 


CHAPTER IV. 


@n 1 John v. 7: “ There ave three 
that bear record in heaven: the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ; 
and these three are one. 


After the inquiry concerning the 
authenticity of this verse, in the 
Christian Observer tor 1807, I flat- 
ter myself that few of my readers 
think any further argument on the 
same subject necessary. But there 
remains one, not uninteresting, in- 
quiry; I mean, What where the 
judgments of the first Protestant 
Editors of the New ‘Testament in 
Latin, German, and English, con- 
cerning this celebrated passage ? 

Curist. Onsurv, No. 88 
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In Erasmus’s Latin translation, 
in 1538 and 1540, the disputed 


part was printed within brackets. 
Luther, in his German version, re- 
and Calvin, who retained 
it, spe aks very doubttully of it: 
Vix qi vidquam asserere «au deo. {t 
was also genie 13 the Latin edi- 
tion printed at Zurich in 1544. R. 
Stephens, in his editions of the Vul- 
gate, printed in 1540 and 1545, in- 
serted it in his text, but not without 
au intimation that it was wanting 
in certain Latin MSsS.; and in his 
new Latin version, said to be the 
work of Leo Juda, a Zuinglian, dis- 
missed it from the text, though he 
inserted it in the margin. In Casta- 
Tios’ Latin version, printed at Basil 
in 1551, and again in 1573, itis in- 
cluded in brackets. 

Of English versions, the first that 
was printed is that of William ‘Tin- 
dale ; of which I have seen two co- 
pies, dated 1534 and 1536. Miles 
Coverdale’s Bible was printed in fo- 
lio, in 1535. Matthews’s, in 1537, 
partly from Tindale and partiy from 
Coverdale, and reprinted in 1549 
and 155t. Cranmer’s Bible 


was 
printed in 1539 and 1541. In 1540 
and 1541 two folio editions were 


published by Taverner. In 1541,a 
folio Bible, oversene by Bishops 
Tonstal and Heath. In 1549, Ta- 
erner’s was reprinted. In 1550,a 
new ‘Testament, in 
and Engtish, was printed by Gual- 
tier, for Sir John Cheeke. In 1552, 
a Testament, in 4io. by Hill. In 
1553, a Bible, in small quarto, by 
Gratien. In ipoek an Loglish Bi- 
ble, in folio, was printed at Rouen; 
and in 1562 a folio Bible was print- 
ed in London, by Harrison. 
Ali these editions contain | 


octavo, in Latin 


John 
v. 7, but not without marks of doubt, 
either including the verse between 
parentheses, or printing it in dimi- 
nutive letters---e.g. in Cranmer’s 
called the Great Bible, 1539: 


This Jesus Christ is he that 
came by water and bloud, not by 
water onely, but by water and bloud, 
And it is the sprete that beareth 


QF 
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wytnes, because the sprete ts tructh, 
(bor ther are thre, 
father 
these 


which beare recorde im 
heaven, the » the worde, and the wholy 
goost, And one) and ther 
are thre which beare recorde (iu erth) 


’ 
. Cc. 


thre are 


the sprete 


ln ols prologue, Cranmer ex- 
plains what is meant by the small 
letters: Where as olten ye shall 


finde asmall lettve in the texte, it 
sigmifveth, that so moche as is in 
the small lettre doth abounde, and 


common translacvon 
is founde, ether in 
the which 
sentences we have ad- 
same 
also to satistie and 
that herebetorety me 
ssed such sentences in the 
ind new ‘Testaments betore 


iS more ip the 
in Latyne, then 
the blebrue or 
wordes and 
ded, not only to maniteste the 


CGreke, 


mnte you, but 


content those 
hath nhs 
Ry bles 
et forth.” 

Oathe other hand, there are three 
‘id editions which insert the disputed 
passave without any mark of suspi- 
clon—viz. one jn 1530, believed to 
be printed by Gough, trom Tin- 
dale’s version; the New Testament, 
In j552, 
Edw. VI.; 
Im ;OO7. 

I do noe 
raments ly l. 538 and 1558, 


and the Geneva Bible, 
reckon the English Tes- 
both ren- 


lered fro e Vulgate, and of course 
having th olin yuted passage. 

From this re ‘lew it appears, that 
the rotestant Reformers either re- 
rected =] John v. 7, or at least 
marked it as doubtful; and that 
the editors ot the New Testament 


bis and 

til iformly 
"se Into the e te EXE, § cre- 
nerally expresses d 
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Life of Bernard Gilpin. 


translated by command of 


fAPHIL 
edify the readers of the Christian 
Observer, it is at your service, 

Lam, &e. S. 


LIFE OF BERNARD GILPIN. 


This excellent divine, who merit- 
ed and obtained the glorious titles of 
the father of the poor, and the apostle 
of the North, was born at Kentmire, 
my the county of Westinorcland, 
in the year L317. He was descend. 
ed of an ancient and honourable fa- 


miuily : but being a younger brother, 
he was under the necessity of di- 


recting his attention to some protes- 
sion: and he chose the church, for 
Which his serious and contemplative 
habits, even from early life, seemed 
peculiarly to qualify him. An in- 
stauce of acute discernment, white 
he was yet an tfant, is related « 
him by his biographer. A friar, 
pretending t » bea zealous preacher, 
camé> oi a Saturday evening, to his 
father’ s house, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained ; but was tempted, 
by the cood choot set before him, 
both to eat and driuk to excess. 
The next morning he preached at 
church, and in his sermon inveighed 
with great vehemence against the 
licentiousness and sensuality of the 


times, and particularly against 
drunkenness. Upon this, young 
Gilpin, who sat on his mother’s 
knee, and seemed much — 


by the iriar’s discourse, erfed ou 
with indignation, “Oh mother, 
you hear how this man dares to 
speak against drunkenness, and vet 
he was drunk himself last night?” 
But his mother stopt his mouth with 
her hand, it being in those davs an 
unpardonable sin to find fault with 
the clergy. 
ilis parents, perceiving hin to be 

boy of quick parts, were anxious to 
afford him every advantage of edu- 
cation; and after he had passed the 
requi site time ata graminar school, 
where he is said to have dis sting sish- 
ed himself, he was removed, in the 
vear 15 


adinitted onthe 


do 


43, to Oxtord, and was there 
onndation of Queen’s 
college. His anianinn to the va- 
learning 


i Lisegi 


rious branches of 
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taught in the Uuiversity was great. 
tle was very conversant with the 
writings of Erasmus ; and to these he 
was probably his early 
emancipation from the 
preyudice, the freedom with which 
he pursued his theological inquiries, 
and the diligence with which he was 
indnced to study the Scriptures. ‘To 
a knowledge of tuc logic and philo- 
sophy of the day, he added a tho- 
rough acquaintauce with the Greek 
and. Hebrew languages. And such 
was the esteem im which he was held 
as aseholar, that he was one of the 


indebted tor 


first who was nominated a member of 


Chiist-Church college, by Cardinal 
Wolsey, who founded and endowed 
that noble instijution. 

At this period, as well as for 
some time afterwards, Gilpin, though 
wauch less bigoted than most of his 
contemporaries, was nevertheless ad- 
verse to the principles of the refor- 
mation. He was evn induced, by the 
importunity of his friends, to dispute 
publicly against Llooper, and atter- 
wards against Peter Martyr, who 
had been appointed by King Ed- 
ward the Sixth to the divinity chair 
at Oxford. On this last occasion, 
that he might be better able to de- 
tend his cause, he carefully perused 
the Scriptures and the aucient fa- 
thers; but the more he read, the less 
confidence did he entertain in the 
truth of the tenets he was engaged 
to support. ‘This state of mind great- 
ly indisposed bim to enter the lists 
with Peter Martyr; but he resolved, 
that, at least, be would use the ie 
putation as a means of bringing his 
old opinions to the test of reason 
and Seripture ; and that, laying aside 
the temper of a caviller, ‘he ‘would 
make truth the sole object of his 
pursuit His candour and ingeno- 
ousness were so striking, particularly 
when compared with the perverse- 
and bigotry of many of the 
hnpugners of the new doc- 
trines, that Peter Martyr used to 
say, kor my other hot- he aded ad- 
versaries, [To am 
ed for them: 
Gilpin; 


Mess 


other 


not much concern- 
but Lam troubled tor 
for he speaks and acts with 
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a singular uprightness of heart.” 
And he would olten pray that God 
would be pleased at last to convert 
to the truth this honest and pious 
papist. And he prayed not in vain; 
for from this time Gilpin determined, 
both hy study and prayer, to search 
ont the truth. And it pleased God 
at length to enlighten his mind to 
perceive the errors of popery, and 
the necessity of se parating trom the 
apostate church of Kome. ‘To this 
result, an acquaintance with the 
early history of the church greatly 
contributed. A diligent ex alina- 
tion of the subject convinced him 
that the doctrines of transubstan- 
tiation, indulgences, and works of su- 
pererog ration, the worsmp of images, 
the denial of the cup to the laity, 
and the prohibition of the common 
use of the Scriptures, were inventions 
of later times, wholly unknown to 
the purer ages of the church; and 
his attachment to them was greatly 
shaken by this discovery. But what 
perhaps more than any thing else 
determined him to withdraw from 
the popish communion, was the de- 
claration of the Council of Trent, 
which had been called together tor 
the express Aig of refort ning €C- 
clesiastical abuses, that the traditions 
of the church were to be esteemed 
of equai authority with Scripture. 
These and other things, particu- 
larly the opposition ma the 
priests to the reformation of even 
what they acknowledz ed to be amiss, 
much “ grieved me,” as he observes 
in a letter of his which is yet extant, 


- an oe 
aw wv’ 
. 


“and made me seek for quietness in 
God’s word ; tor ne win re else could 
I tind any. stay. ‘My natur ‘e, 
he pro ceeds to remark, “* hath ever- 
more fled contreversy uch as 1 
could. My delight ind aesire hath 
been to preach Christ. and our salva- 
tion by him, city and truth 3 
and to comfort mv self with the sweet 
promises of the Gospel and in 


*? 


pray i 


so Mm 


ih Sim pic 


The same letter trom which these 


extracts have been taken contains 


some incidental observations, which 
shew Gilpin to have always had 
1? i 
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very tencer 


conscience ; and which 
form a striking contrast to the un-- 
tinking levity with which too many 
of the present day enter into similar 
engagements with those referred to 
by Galpin 


ss 


, not knowing, in some cases, 
nor whereot the AY 
tis tobe tear- 
their 
rons which in their hearts 


‘ 1: , 
wey donot believe. “‘lhave, 


what they say 
affirm ;"’ 
ed, solemnly rpc 


to pi OPOst 


and inot hers 


assent 


hesuys, 


‘“* been alway s scrupulous, and trou- 
bled, either in s: ibseribing or swear- 
Ing to any thing, beside the Scrip- 
tures and Articles of our belief, be- 
cause the Scripture ought ever to 
have a pre-eminence above man’s 


writings. J remember, when I went 
tor orders to the Bish i of Oxtord, 
his chaplain ministered an oath to 
ail sneh ordinances as were set 
forth, or sh 


. 
aiiow 


uid be set forth in time 
\ PAA e ae a .} ~ 
tocome: whichoath. when we con- 
Sidered Detter of 1, what it was to 
swear to things to come, we knew 
. = ~ -~ e © es = } > , rf - 
t what, it troubled not only me, 
oe ' 7 ; 
but ie or ten n i thme. | 
7 I part re solved . aft er that, to 
swearto no writtog, but with excep- 
ee : ee ool ery 
ion, s i cereea with the word of 
( —‘‘ |] ho'd fas one sentence oft 
™~? t) | ’ ' ahte yerewv 
a rt ¢ iw ce ined 1 eTrcy, 
7 5 | r 
1 that I did n ignorance. Yet 
a T wt fl “es 
nmave i { ved Gods mercy many 
fol these offences, wnirmi- 
* 7 
ries enorances: and so I wii! do 
sti']. s cs as I live in this world.” 
~ Ff of 
vd ( continued at Oxford 
. q 
‘ s thirtv-fifth year, when he 
Was presente by ov oe s Fdward the 
Sixtt t vicarage of Norton, in 
, o — ba? > 
tHE C nty oi Do iam But he Vas 
first appointed to preach before the 
King, that conscientious monarch 
y = = 4 f ao 
i sig UU ig is ral pre Ermelt 
to ar C reyrnoao I wiiose attacne- 
ment t principles of the Refor- 
I n he had not reason to be satis- 
Ge 4 Cr iis OCCASION he took for 
bis sulvect the gross venality and 
eo 
corrupuon of the age, against w hich 
; i 1] 
me ibveiznuced with great Holdness, 
His freedey not prove offensive 
' even recommended 


at court. It 
t 


nto the novce of some persons of 


| i an aT nek ap 
ix, aleu particulary 


to those gen- 


[Arkib 
tlemen who were afterwards the 
Karls of Bedford and Leicester, and 
who were always ready to patronize 
him. Ue also obtained at this time 
a general licence for preaching, a 
mark ofhonour conterred but on few. 

Ilaving passed some time in Lon- 
don, he repaired to his parish, to the 
pastoral care of which he chiefly de- 
voted himself, occasionally using 
the king's licence to preach in other 
parts of the country. When he en- 
tered, however, on this new line of 
ministerial duty, he felt himself so 
much embarrassed by doctrinal difli- 
culties, that he was induced to con- 
fine himself, in his sermons, princi- 
pally to inculeating on his hearers a 
virtuous conduct, and dissuading 
them from vicious pursuits, His 
conscience was too tender to rest sa- 
tisied for any long time with & 
questionable a course of proceeding, 
as ee of omitting to untold to his 
liock the pecuhar truths of the Go- 
spc " He became quite unhappy, 
and resolved te lay his case betore 
Bishop ‘Tunstal, the bishop ot Dur- 
ham, who was his materna! uncle. 
The Bishi advised him to visit the 
continent, t he might conter with 
the most eminent divines, both pa- 
pist and protestant, and thus resolve 
his doubts; and in the mean time 
bemight appoint a substitute to take 
care of his pariso. Mr. Gilpin’s 
ideas of pastoral obligation were far 
too strict to allow him to follow the 
who le of his uncle’s counsel. It was 
nis intention to spend two or three 
years abroad; and no excuse ap- 
peared to him sufficient to justify 
non-residence for such a period, and 
en such grounds as led him away 
from his parish: nor coald he recon- 
cile it to his conscience, though his 
income was otherwise very limited, 
to draw any part of the means of his 
subsistence trom a benetice, the du- 
ties attached to which he did not 
perform. He accordingly resigned 
his living toa friend, of whose piety 
aswell as ability le was well assured, 
and set out on his journey. 

On getting to London, he fond 
the Bishop greatly displeased at his 


that 
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resignation of his living, which he 
censured as an act of great folly and 
imprudence, predicting, that, if he 
continued to act in this manner, be 
must die a beggar, 


Galpin excused 
himself, by saying that he could not 
retain the living and his peace of 
conscience too. © Conscience!” re- 
plied the Bishop; “ you might have 
had a dispensation.” “ But I was 
afraid,” rejoined Gilpin, “that when 
1 came betore the tribunal of Christ, 
it would not serve my turn to plead 
a dispensation from doing my duty 
to my flock.” The Bishop, not- 
withsianding this circumstance, part- 
ed with his nephew in good humour ; 
for thoush he disapproved of his 
needless scrupulosity, as he deemed 
it to be, he nevertheless highly re- 
spected his integrity. 

iv. Gilpin, on his landing in 
Holland, went to Mechlin, where 
iis brother George then was, pursu- 
iny the study of the civil law, and 
labouring to acquaint himself with 
subjects of general policy*. He was 
at this time a zealous papist : but 
the visit of Bernard appears to have 
produced an entire change in his 
opinions ; for he became soon after- 
wards a warm advocate for the Re- 
formation. 

Nir. Gilpin visited most of the 
towns in Brabant; but he made 
Louvain the place of his residence, 
because it afforded the best opportu- 
nities for study. Its noble univer- 
sity, Consisting of many colleges, 
drew together learned men trom all 
quarters ; some of the most eminent 
divines, both papist and protestant, 


resided there ; and one of the chiet 


e 


studies of the place was theology. 
Liere Mr. Gilpin prosecuted his in- 
quiries with great vigour and perse- 
verance ; till at length he began to 
have clearer and more . consistent 
views of the doctrines of the Retor- 
mation, and to teel thoroughly sa- 
tistied with the preference be had 
been disposed to give to them. 

* Mr. George Gilpin was much employed 
lu neyotiations during the reign of Queen 
Plizabeth. te was highly esteemed both tor 
abilities and Untey rity, 
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While he was thus employed, 
news arrived of the death of King 
Edward the Sixth, and the 
sion of Queen Niary. 
stal, who had been 
‘lower by the former, was now re- 
leased, and re-established in his bi- 
shopric. This intelligence had 
scarcely reached hic, before he re- 
ceived, through his brother George, 
the otler of a valu ible living in bile 
uncle’s gift which was then vacant. 


acces- 
Bishep Tun- 
sent to the 


His brother pressed him by a variety 
of arguments to accept this offer ; 
but to all his arguments Bernard 
replied, that bis conscience would 
not permit him to accept it. He 
wrote, on this occasion, to the Bi- 
shop. An extract from this letter 
will explain the principles which 
guided his conduct; and it would 
be well for the church if such prin- 
ciples were more generally prevalent 
among the clergy. 

« When I met my brother, I per- 
ceived his object was only to per- 
suade me to take a benefice, and to 
continue my studies at this univer- 
sity; which if I had known to be 
the cause of his sending tor me, I 
should not have needed to interrupt 
my studies to meet him; ior I have 


so long debated the matier with 
learned men, especially with the 


holy prophets, and the most ancient 


and godly writers since Chrtst’stime, 
that I trust, as leng as | live, never 


to burden my conscience with hav- 
ing a benefice and lving from it. 
My brother said that your lordship, 
and all my other friends, thought I 
was much too scrupulous in that 
point. But if I be too scrupulous 
(as ] cannot think that [| am), the 
matter is such, that | had rather my 
conscience were therein a great deal 
too strait, than a little too large: 
tor Lam seriously persuaded that [ 
shall never otiend God by refusing 
to have a Denetice and lie trom it, se 
long as | judge not evil of others ; 
which 1 trust I shall not, but rather 
pray God daily that all w ho have 
cures may discharge their office in 
his sight, as may tend most to his 
glory ‘and the profit of his chureb, 
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abroad being thus answered, he re- 
solved ov returning to England. His 
friends tried to dissuade him, as the 
Marian persecution still raged: but 
he was not deterred by this circum- 
stance: and after an absence of 
three years, he revisited his native 
country, 
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Rom. iv. 25.—MWho was delivered for 
vd raised 


Old) pe sekcaUtLO Be 


», 
OUP OFFCNCES, & 


azam for 


The apostle 1s im ec speaking of our 
he as- 
The tirst is, “ that 
for our ollenees.” 
Jesus, the eternal Son of God, was 
delivered up to death, even the death 
of the cross, not for any sin of lis 
own, for he had none; but for our 
offences ; for the sins of all men, and 
for ours among the rest. ‘This the 
prophet [saiah had foretold long be- 
tore: “ He was wounded for our trans- 


Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
serts two things. 
he was delivered 


quities.” « The Lord hath laid on 
him the jnignity of us all.’ This 


also ‘s the constant language of the 
New Testament: “ Christ died for 
oursins, according to the Scriptures.” 
« He his own self bare our sins in hts 
own body on the tree.” “ He gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from ail iniquity.” “ He was the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for 
ours only, but also fer the sins of the 
whole world.” 

It is, however, to the second par- 
ticular mentioned in the text that I 
mean to direct your attention at this 
time—* he was raised again for our 
» And here I shat! con- 
sider two things— 

First, What the Scriptures mean 
y justification, and how we are said 
to be justified. 

Secondly, In what sense Christ 1s 
aid tu be raised again for our yusti- 


. 


yy 


{ 


Bcation. 
J. Justification 18 a word taken 


from cosrts of justice, where a man 
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is said to be justified, wheu he 18 ac- 
quitted, or declared to be innocent 
of a crime Jaid to his charge. Jus- 
tification is therefore the opposite of 
condemnation ; and in this way we 
find it often stated iu Scripture: as 
where it is said, that the judges shall 
justify the righteous and condemn the 
wicked. And again, he that justifieth 
the w ched, and he that condemneth 
the gust, even they both are an abo- 
mination unto the Lord. And Christ 
himself savs, by thy words shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned. Hence it is 
plain that the Seriptares use 
word justification to signify that a 
ian is accounted 


thou 


tie 


declared not 
guilty of the crime jaid to his charge, 
but that he is, in that respect, a just 
or righteous persen 5 in short, that 
he is justified : : and this is the sense 
in which our church also uses 
word in her eleventh article 

But how can man be thus justified 
bc fore God? or how can he be clean 
that is born of a woman ? 
he that is a sinner be 
righteous, by the most 
Judge of the “whole world? 
eoniess, is a 


low can 
accounted 
righ C003 
This, | 
my SLE ry WILIC in We 
should never have even thought of, 
if God himself had not revealed it io 
us; and as his word is the 
round we have to believe it, so is it 
the only rule by which We call €X- 
plain it. Adheri ng to this rule, [ 
‘hall endeavour, through God's grace, 
to give you a Clear 
nmportant doctrine. 
1. No man is by nature righteous. 
This we are fully assured of by the 
word of God. All have simned 
ane come short of the glory of God.” 
‘And death hath passed upon a\| 
men, for that ail have sinned.” Ajj, 
therefore, are under the curse whic! 
God pronounces on every one * that 
continueth mot in all things whica 
ure written in the book of the law to 
do them” But this Nere man 
ever yet did, or ever will do; and 
therefore none ever was, or even can 
be, perfectly righteous in hi 
while he is upon e: ith, 


And 
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no 


miselt, 


this view of the watter ts 
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proved to be true, not only Dy wCTip- 
ture, but by every man’s own expe- 
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is still a sinner. and theretore cannot 
be accounted righteous, or justified, 


by any thing that he himself does, 
however gre ator good it may seem 
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the whole law, and vet ottend in one 
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and of this we could know nothing, 


but from the word of Ged. But J 
will endeavour to explain this point 
more cle early. 


First. Jesus Christ was perfectly 
ivhteous in hinseli: © He did 
sin, netther was guile found in 
And this 


his 
righteousness 
of Christ was the righteousness not 
only of man, but of God, he being 


both God and man in one person. 
Therefore his 


’ , 
mouth? 


righteousness 1s, In 
Scripture, called the “ righteousness 
af God.” And not only was the 
righteousness which Christ perform- 
ed in his lite, the righteousness of 
God, but that too which he pertorm- 
ed, in obedience to the divine will, 
at his death. <“* Herein perceive we 
the love of God,” says St. John, 
“ because he laid down his life for 
us,” 

Odly. All that Christ did on earth, 
vhether in his lite or at his death, 
was wholly forus, and on our account, 
because he had undertaken to be our 
Redeemer and Saviour. And his 
death being that of a person who was 
infinite, was of infinite value ; as was 
likewise all he didthrough the whole 


c purse e of his lite: by which means 


he really merited pardon, righteous- 
ness, and salvation for us—/fora world 
of sinners, for eon ake alone he 
took upon him our flesh, was born, 
and lived, and odinced and died. 
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the article of 


justification, saying, 
“we are accounted righteous betore 
God on/y tor the merit of our Lord 
= Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 

. But although the righteousness of 
C aria | is sufficient for all, and all are 
capable of an interest in it, yet none 
derive any benefit from it, unless 
they truly believe in him. ‘Those 
and those only who thus believe are 
justihed, or accounted righteous, on 
account of it; faith being the means, 
or instrument, as it were, whereby 
we lay hold on the righteousness 
of Christ, and apply it to ourselves 
for the purpose of justification : 
for “ Christ 1s the end of the law 
for righteousness, to every one that 
believeth.” “ By him all that believe 
are justified from all things, from 
which they could not be justified | by 
the law of Moses. Butit would be 
endless to recite all the passages to 
the same efiect in Scripture. Men 
indeed would fain find something in 
themselves, on account of which 
they might be accounted righteous 
before God; and are very loth to be 
indebted rian it to another, even to 
Christ himself; but let them know, 
that there is no other way than this. 
Let it then be our aim and desire to 
say, with St. Paul, “ I account all 


things but loss for the excellency of 


the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord, and that I may be found in 
him, not having mine own righteous- 
ness, whichis of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, 
the ri: ghteousness which isof God by 
faith.’ And with this the doctrine 
of our Church exactly agrees. — Its 
words are, “we are accounted meh- 
teous before God on/y tor the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by faith, not for our own works 
Oo; deservings.”’ 
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Sut to understand this more 
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Church, in the first part of the 
homily or sermon of Faith, speaking 
of a quick and lively faith, such as 
the Gospel requires in order to our 
justification, saith, that “ this is not 
only the common belief of the arti- 
cles of our faith, but it is also a true 
trust and confidence of the mercy of 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 

and astedfast hope of all good thins us 
to be received at God’s hand.’ And 
in several other places of her homi- 
lies, she plainly makes the object of 
our faith to be all the good things 
that God hath promised in Christ, 
and the act itself to be a true trust 
and confidence of God’s mercy 
through him, for the performance of 
all those promises. And that this is 
the pro per of the word, 
is used in Scripture, appears from 
the account there given of it: “* Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of ee, seen.” 

Now, according to this view of the 


subje ct, 


sense as it 


not 


we obtain pardon and justi- 


ication from Christ, upon our be- 


lieving in him tor them. 


And if we 
continue steciastly to be ‘as eve in him, 
we are thereby nag : of him, 
and of all his benet as he is our 
Mediator and aks emer. I ence 
they who truly believe in him are 
said to be “ one with him; “to be 
in him;” “ to dwell in him;” “to 
abide in him, as a branch th mm 
the vine.” This is that mvsteal 
union which subsists between Christ 
and all true believers; by xn s ot 
which, as a branch partakes of the 
sap that Is in the stock, so do hey 
partake of all the merits of Corist ; 
being regarded as righteous upon 
this very account, that they 
Chrise: “ tor there is no condemna- 
tion to them which are 1 Carist 
Jesus.” And at they con- 
demued, they must needs be jus- 
titiect. 

But here it is most Important to 
observe, that all who, being thus in 


Christ, are justitied by his meriis, 
sanctified by aes «6S 
As * there ous 
them 


they * 


are also 
Ho COUGCIIIATION to 
that are im Jesus Chiist,”” so 


walk mot atter the flesh, | 


ie 
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afterthe Spirit.” And “if any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 
Christ is made to us wisdom and 
sanctification, as well as mghteous- 
ness and redemption ; that is to Say, 
all who are in him partake of his 
wisdom to make them wise, and his 
grace to make them holy, in them- 
selves: his righteous- 
ness and merit to justify them betore 
God. And since it is by faith that 
we thus interested in Christ, 
theretore we are said to be sanc- 
tified, as well as justified, by faith: 
as Christ himself said,—that “* they 
may receive forgiveness of SIs, and 
inheritance among them which are 
sanctified hy faith that is in me,’ 
And St. Paul tells us, that “ true 
faith works by love:” but “ love is 
the fulfillme of the whole law.” 
And therefore whosoever has a true 
faith, must needs do all manner of 
good works that he is 
doing; otherwise he may be sure 
that he does not believe as he ought 
In Christ; and that his faith is not th. it 
true and lively faith, which will bear 
2 man out at God’s judgment seat ; 
for as our Chureh hath rightly de- 
elared, “* Good works do spring out 
necessarily of a true and lively faith, 
insomuch that by them a lively 
faith may be as evident V Know n as 
a tree discerned by the fruit.” 

And this is what St. James means, 
where, treatmg of this subject, some 
have thought that he contradicts St. 
ian but that is a great mistake ; 
tor S aig says, that ‘ we are jus- 
titi cd | faith without 
the lave” St. James 
that we are jus 


as well as of 


are 


Gi eS not say, 


the law without faith; he only says, 


that “a man is justined by warks, 
and not by faith only.’ Where he 
plainiy asserts our justification by 
faith, and only dentes that we are 
US ; q by Such a taith a3S is aloy ne 
without cood works. It is of such 

fuitih he speaks all along im that 
chapter, saying, that © faith with- 
out works Is dead, being alone; 
aud that “ Abraham had works aswell 
as faith 5” and that “ faith wrought 


YOVKS, WOrks his 


and by 


capable of 


the works of 


tified by the works of 


(Arnit, 
faith was made perfect.” And he 
adds (shewing thereby that Abra- 
ham was justified by faith), “ the 
Scripture was fulfilled, which saith, 
Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed to him for righteousness.” 
And this is what St. Paul says, 
and what the Scriptures maintain 
throughout, namely, that we are jus- 
tified only by faith ; ; but yetonly by 
such a faiih as produces good works : 
so that no man 1s accounted righ- 
teous by his faith in Christ, unless 
it be a taith by which he is likewise 
made sincerely righteous in himself, 
Still we must remember, that it is 
not for his own righteousness, or his 
own good works, that he is or can 
be accounted righteous betore God, 
but only for the righteousness of 
Christ. J conclude, therefore, i in the 
words by which our Church has de- 
termined the whole matter: “ justi- 
fying faith doth not shut out repent- 
ance, hope, Jove, dread, and the 
fear of God, to be joined with faith 
in every man that is justified, but it 
shutteth them out from the office of 
justifying.” 

Il. | now come to shew, in the last 
place, in what sense Christ is said 
to be raised again for our justifica- 
tion. Christ having, in our’nature, 
been obedient, even “ante death, and 
having fulfilled the law, and satis- 
fied the justice of God for us ; it was 
necessary, for our justification, that 
he should still continue to apply his 
merits to us for that purpose, which 
he could not have done, if he had 
not risen again, and gone up to 
heaven, there, as our advocate, to 
appear im the presence of God for 
us. Andon this St. Paul lays great 
stress, saying, “ who shall lay. any 
thing to the charge « of God’s elect? 
It is God that justifieth. Who is he 
that condemneth? It is Christ that 
yea, rather that is risen again, 
who is even at the right band ot 
God, who also maketh imtercession 
for us.” “© Yea, rather that is risen 
agains” implying, that all which he 
had done and suffered in our nature, 
would have been inelflectual, if he 
had ngt risen again, and ascended 


led 
aiec, 
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to heaven to make intercession for 


us. Without this, it would appear 
that no man could have been justi- 
fied or saved by him; but now “ he 
is able to save to the uttermost all 
who come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them.” ‘Therefore it may well 
be said, that, “as he was delivered 
tor our offences, he was raised again 
tor our justification.” 


Now, from this doctrine, thus ex- 
plained, we may observe, that it 1s 


so far from encouraging men in vice 
and wickedness, as some have idty 
imagined, that it is the greatest en- 
couragement in the world to virtue 
and good works. No man in his 
senses can be emboldened by this 
to continue in sin, or to negiect his 
duty to God; for though he can be 
justified only by faith in Christ, yet 
he cannot be justified by any faith 
but that by which he is at the same 
time sanctified: and though he can 
be accounted righteous before God 
only by the righteousness of Christ, 
yet he can never be so accounted, 
unless he be also made sincerely 
righteous in himself: and all who 
are not made new and holy crea- 
tures, may be sure that they do not 
eo in Christ aright. “ What. 

ver they may think, their faith is 
ak a quick and lively, but a dead 
and barren faith, or rather, it is no 
faith at all—no such faith as the 
Gospel requires;” and so they will 
find at the last day, “ when ail men 
hall be judged according to their 
works.” ‘They who have not fed 
the hungry, nor clothed the naked; 
they who have continued to live in 
sin, and neglected their duty to God 
and their neighbour, shall be con- 
demned as criminals, as having lived 
in the wilful breach of God’s laws, 
which they could not have 
they had truly believed in Christ: 
but they who exercise themselves 
continually in good works, in works 
of piety, justice, and seemtay h they 
shall be justified, though not tor 
their works, yet through their taith 
in Christ, which will itself be justi- 
fed, shewn to have been true and 
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right, by its having produced such 
works. 

But, as I have already said, this 
doctrine is so far from encouraging 
men in sin, that it is the strongest 
motive and the greatest encourage- 
ment we can have to do good. We 
cannot but be all sensible of our 
own natural weakness, that we are 
not suthcient of ourselves even to 
think a good thought ; ard therefore, 
if we look no farther than ourselves, 
we may justly despair of ever doing 
any good work, Our only support 
and comfort is, that the grace of 
Christ is sufficient for us; that in 
him we have both righteousness 
and strength; so that “ we can do 


“all things, through Christ which 
obey gsemges us.” But altuough we 
can do ali things by him, yet since 


it is we that do it—we, corrupt and 
frail creatures—we cannot but be 
conscious to ourselves, that, notwith- 
standing his assistance, we can do 
nothing as we ought; nothing so 
exactly as the law requires; but, do 
what we can, we still come short of 
it, both in not doing so much good as 
we might, and in doing nothing so 
well as we should. So that if God 
were extreme to mark what we do 
amiss, he might justiv i us 


for something that is amiss the 
best action we ever did. Bu aie 


~ 


then should we be anxious t 
when, alter all, we can do nothing 
that is tiuly so; ti whi have 
done all we can, we are still guilty, 
amd liable to the jus 4 oment of God? 
But when we consider, that although 
we canmuot have pertect iv hteous- 
ness in ourselves, yet that we may 
have it in Christ our Saviour; and 
that, if sincerely endeavouring to 
be holy, as = is holy, we rely on 
him alone * pardon and accept- 
ance; even our defective services 
shall be acceptable to God through 
Christ, and shall 
accounted righteous in him 
the Judge of the whole work. 
a eonsideration as this 
inspire us with holy 
make us “ stedfast, unmoveable, 


. do 200d, 


en we 


» 
> 
Vv 


we ourselves be 
betore 
Such 
inust needs 
desires, and 


~ 
‘ ‘ 


wavs aboun ding r in the work of the 
i? (5 , 
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Lord, as knowing that our labour 
shall not be iw vain in the Lord.” 
Wheretore let us now resolve to 


take this course, seeing the eternal 
Son of God is become 
our all-sullicient, our 


our Saviour, 
almighty Sa- 
Was delivered for 
and raised again tor 
our justification, let us make it our 
constant study to oftend 
God no more, but to walk in all his 

eommandments, and in all hts ordi- 


Seeing he 


Cca>re 


, . 
wopéectiyn 
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nances, blameless. 
have done our 
believe and 


[ Avruit, 


But when we 
utinost, let us still 
trust only in our ever- 
blessed Saviour, both for the pardon 
of our sins, and for God's acceptance 
of us as righteous in him, and then 
we need not fear; for being justitied 
by taith, we shall have peace with 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
to whom, with the Father and Holy 
Ghost, be all honour and glory now, 
and for ever. BEY: ENIDGE. 
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celizing spirit. [This is not the 
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piace tor entering into a detailed 
account of the various societies in 
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(,reat bmtain for the propagation of 
the G el in foreign parts There 
are vever, two poults which re- 
a 
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the Danish Mis- 
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r 
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stone of the church i Pranqguel a 
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and the College de propaganda Fide, 
in Ron are the only missionary 
imst ULIONS pe yon t ’ territory ot 
# : © L 

(,reat Sritain which deserve tne 
name. Kut the tirat of these never 
found, in the narrow finances of its 
own country, a suifcient fund tor 

4 ‘4 42nce . dill la Tow vV holiy 
4 f ast " . i Lis Wt IEVEIicClct ° 
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The second, indeed, had it been 
consecrated merely to the cause of 
religion, and had not been erected 
into an engine of papal ambition, 
must have proved, from its wealth 
und organization, a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of Christianity. 
But besides these, the nations of 
hurope have no institutions which 
give them any pretensions to rival 
Great Britain in this honourable 
career 

Now 
indicates 
her people 

But there is a second circumstance 
which speaks still more plainly. The 
numerous Missionary Societies of 
Great Brita in, except in a single 
instance, where a charter has been 
bestowed, are wholly without either 
sanction or as 
ment. 
ous. 


this, in itself, suflicient ly 


he evange izing spirit of 


sistance from govern- 

This faet is somewhat curi- 
Governments seldom fall be- 
hind, but rather lead on their sub- 
jects in the race of virtue. When 
the contrary is observed, as in this 
particu lar instance in Great Britain, 
itis a problem not to be solved by 
any or jinar Y process. It 
inde ed, ln si Ine 


micthit, 
F } 
cases be charved 
upon the unusual profligacy of the 
poveri 


Hment 


L; but this suspicion will 


lee » , } ‘ 
scarceiy attac hy to the most moral 
government of Lure pee. hi other 
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of frugality in the ruling powers ; 
but national ecouomy is alimost a 
forsotten name amongst us. ‘The 
golution of the ditficulry seems to be 
this _—_— In thos se Oc¢ upations which 
respect the bodily wants of men, the 
demand will always create a corre- 
spondent supply ; and therefore all 
public encouragement would, in such 
cases, be thrown aw ay. But in 
cases where the moral and religious 
wants of the state are concerned, the 
supply will not follow the demand, 
and therefore a national premium ts, 
if we may so speak, essential to the 
produce of the article required. Here 
then, as in the case of missions, oF 
public education, or religious in- 


. : . : " ° 
struction, it is the province of go- 


vernment to intertere. But when 
eovernments conceive that, in a 
particular instance, the supply in 
any sense meets the demand, they 
too easily absolve themselves from 
all obligation to do what they fancy 
the zeal of individuals has done for 
them. When religion is concerned, 
the maximum of a state’s generosity 
is soon attained. Legislators, indeed, 
are contented with the most limited 
operation of moral principles, and 
are anxious rather to excite motion 
than to accelerate it, to give the first 
impulse rather than to strengthen 
those which the arm of the people 
supplies. This appears to explain 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
Missionary Societies in Great Bri- 
tain. ‘The public indolence has 
taken shelter under the zeal of indi- 
viduals; and government, assuming 
that he people do enough, have telt 
themselves privileged to do nothing 

It is obvious, indeed, that such views 
of policy are unworthy of an en- 
lightened and virvuous nation. Real 
political wisdom would instruct the 
State to apply 1is force at the pot 
ot least resistance ; and not so much 
to drive the public mind as to co- 
operate with it. A high principle 
of virtue would teach it, that Chiis- 
tianity, whether at bome or abroad, 
cannot be too assiduously Cultivated ; 
that the world will rest trom her ja- 
bours only when the sabbath of re- 


ligion is universally proclaimed. But 
the conduct of government, however 
reprehensible, sufficiently establishes 
our original position, that India, by 
her subjection to Great Britain, 1s 
brought within the influence of a 
people above all others possessed of 
an evanzelizing spirit. 

It may pera be objected to this 
Statement, that the evangelizing 
Spirit of the English nation should 
be estimated by the apostolic labours 
of her church, and that her establish 
ment has sent very few labourers 
into these remote vineyards. Now 
as to the first clause of the objection, 
that the spirit of the nation should 
be inferred trom the disposition of 
the establishment, however plausi- 
ble in theory, it 1s directly contra- 
dicted by the fact. It is sufficiently 
answered by this single question: 
Does not the zeal of individuals in 
Great Britai . whatever is the cha- 
racter of her establishment, bring a 
larger missionary force into the field, 
than the combined energies of all 
the states and churches of Europe ? 
As to the second part of the objec- 
tion, that our establishment is not 
distin guished by the same evange- 
lizing s} spirit, 1t 1s W orthy of some in 
vestigation, 

) It mav be remarked gene- 
rall Vv al all reformed establishm ents 
that thev are likely, trom their ver ry 
eons om and origin, to display 


‘> . lisplay 
i 


Jess missionary zeal than the Chur 
— } ae 
ot Rome. For, in the first 


. 


place, 
they are not likely to undertake any 
missionary enterprize, except trom 
a moi, gn motive. 


Phe Church of 
Rome ha 


, In every age, been cha- 
Trac terized DV ASI Irie oT UNpril ICIp led 


ambition. In Rome itself the church 


} 

and state were in tact the same 
} | . < } - _— ] : 

Dor \ , aia irom this forced uni ii 


resuited a pusillanimous 


YoOvVern- 
nent and an intriguing 


priesthood, 
Liats spirit of aggrandtsement found 


‘ eas 
its pris cipal Vent ih Missionary eE)- 


Al y Was lllore 


_ 


Lterpriges., The Lliissivil 


the soldier ot me ¢i hurch 
apostle, and was sent to subdue by 
spiritual weapons, those who would 


not so readily vield to anv other. 
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A religious 


besides, 


conquest, 


ts cheap and bloodless; and by 
gaining over the opimion ot its 
captives, erects a strong fortress to 
guard every step of its progress. In 


the crusades, we find the church 
willing to purchase its own aggran- 
disement by the rain of Europe. 
ln the conquests ot America and the 
Indies, ening away 
hemispheres to those nations that 
are fighting her battles. In the 
conquest of Paraguay she no longer 
trusted her cause to foreign agents, 
or was content to rule by proxy, 
but established an empire consisting 
of 300,000 tamilies, and detended by 
an army of 60,000 men. ‘The mis- 

sionaries of Romish church are 
net by any means to be considered 
as the true measure of its evangeliz- 


she is seen Sik 


the 


ig spirit: they originated as often 
m views of policy as of religion ; 


and conquered for this world rather 
than tor next. Now nothing 
stmilar to this spirit has ever dis. 
graced the protestant churches. As 
parts of the ditlerent commonwealtlis 


eh, J 
Liic 


to which they are attached, they of 


ourse follow in their train of con- 
quest; but as churches they have 
never unfurled a single standard, ex 


_ 


age 
cept to cuard their ow : priviieges, 
Lhev have no common head: they 
have no interests distinct from the 
mwivigual covernments to which 
- . ‘ . . 
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themselves exercised, and are there- 

fore distinguished by a_ spirit of 
toleration. But toleration, like every 
thing else, committed to the hands 
of men, partakes of their corrup- 
tions, aud from a suflerance of what 
is wrong or doubtful, soon degene- 
rates into an indiflerence towards it. 
The Pharisees were bigots, but com- 
passed sea and land to make a single 
proselyte ; reformed cliurches are 
tolerant, and survey half the globe 
plunged in all the darkness of ido- 
latry without any adequate eftorts 
to convert them. 

To this source then doubtless may 
be assigned much of that feebleness 
which has characterized the mis- 
sionary efforts of those churches 
which seceded from the bosom of 
the Romish church. 

Now, of the two causes which have 
been specitied, it is devoutly to be 
wished that the first may never 
cease to operate: that missionaries 
may never be the tools of monarchs, 
and religion made a pretext for ra- 
pine and murder. ‘The second, if it 
operates in reducing the number of 
converts, has the advantage of se- 
curing g their sincerity, and of gain- 
ing them by Christian means ; “end, 
besides, is likely to have a narrower 
influence in a country like Great Bri- 
tain, where if the spirit of toleration 
is the greatest, the spirit of indif- 
ference is least. 

(2.) Another circumstance, which 
be regarded in comparing 
the missions of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, 1s, that the last have en- 
joyed comparatively few opportuni- 

ties of propagating their opinions in 
joreign parts, 

It was not, of course, till a con- 
siderable period after the Reforma- 
tion, that the seceding churches had 
themselves gained a sufliciently firm 
jooting to spread awide their arms 
to distant idolatrous nations. It was 
little to be expected, that, carried 
as it were into a fresh system, and 
attracted by new forces, their move- 
ments in their orbits should at once 
become equable and uniform; and 


(Arnits 


shou id 


muck jess that they should become 
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the suns of new systems. We find 
them for at least ace ntury not en- 
terprising abroad, but busy at home ; 
not projecting missions, but trac ing 
out articles ‘of faith, constructing 
rites, and issuing homilies. Indeed, 
men were not likely to aim at giving 
a faith to other nations with which 
they themselves were scarcely ac- 
quainted, 

But had their domestze state ad- 
mitted of any missionary move- 
ments, their political situation for- 
badthem. ‘The Roman Catholic pow- 
ers, and particularly the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, had so mronopolized 
the idolatrous world, as to leave 
no room for any Protestant compe- 
titors. Before the conquests, there- 
fore, of the Dutch in the East, no 
field of operations lay open to them. 
And the triumph of this people was 
of too short duration to admit of 
organized and extensive missions, 
except in Ceylon, where a church 
was established, winch, surviving 
the vicissitudes of war, even now 
consists of more than 300.000 indi- 
viduals. Nor is it difficult to prove, 
that the eastern possessions of Great 
Britain have not long presented a 
fair scene of missionary enterprise. 
This immense empire has not, like 
others, been gained inci by incn, 


through the gradual extension of 


frontier and the ad- 
vancement of forts. 
the English were not projected trom 
any sense of inward security, or 
conducted by superfluous soldiery, 

In every battle her eastern existence 
was at stake; and her courage was 
almost that of despair, If this 
gigantic empire appears now to pos- 
sess all the solidity of age, let it be 
remembered, that the Enclish have 
yet scarcely counted their provinces ; 
that this Rome has been built ina 
day; and that, far trom having leisure 
to determine who shouid be their 
missionaries, it is barely ascertained 
who should be their masters. Under 
it is true, 


progressive 


these circumstances, tae 


establishment of Great Britain has 
pot done all it could; buta society, 
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which is the peculiar protegé of the 
establishment, has done something 5 
and perhaps it might have been 
hazardous tor the nation, without 
longer experience, to do more, 

It itis urged avain, that the western 
CONQUESTS of the P rotestant vations 
invited their apostolic labours ; 


3 
history and state of these countries 


the 


must be taken into the account. 
Great Britain had not long esta- 
blished herself upon the continent 


of America, before the emigrations 
from her own shores superseded the 
necessity of missions. The early 
knglish settlers, thongh many of 
them enthusiasts, were strongly im- 
bued with an apostolic spirit; and 
the missionary labours of Brainerd 
aud Elliet will perhaps not shrink 
from a comparison with those of any 
age or nation. In Canada, Great 
Britain found her endeavours anti- 
cipated, although impertectly, by 
the industry of the Catholics. The 
Western Islands have laboured under 
two evils, which have almost ba- 
nished mussiouartes trom their shores, 
ln tue first place, the tenure hy 
which anv Lucopean power holds 
them: has been msecure. They have 
Continually shifted to the strongest 3 
tu the nation who ruled the seas, or 
who in any war first projected a 
West-Indian expedriion. And, 
Coudiv,they save deen ditherto almost 
entireiy relinquished to colonial go- 
vernment,—an arrancement whica, 
in some devree, piaced them, as to 
interior legisiation, beyona the grasp 
of church and state. in consequence 
of this, no interests have been re- 
garded but those of commerce, and 
they have been cursed by a traffic 

detestable, that with it not thing 
could be associated. It was 
impossible to baptize men with the 
same hands which on their 
chains, except, indeed, we designed 
forcing theun to covet the happiness 
of anogher state, by taking care they 
should have no peace mm thi 

U pon the whole, then, the domes- 
tic state and the forei an relations of 
the Protestant powers, and espe. 
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cially of Great Britain, provide some 
APoOlogs for the conduct of the na- 
tional church, 

(S.) ‘The third cireumstance which 
MA \ Ure urved in detence ¢ t the re- 


formed churches in general, and ot 


Great Britaia in particular, is, that 
tran their state at the time ot tie 
Reformation, their constitution wos 
untavou e to missionary exertions, 
It has been already noticed, that the 
Reformed churches were, for a con- 
side rable period, LOO MuUC h occupied 
by internal arrangement, and by 
home detence, to think of toretgn 
excursions. It has also been seen, 
that had their domestic stare ad- 
mitted of such attempts, their colo- 
mal possessions did not attord them 
favourable fields of missionary en- 
From hence it arose, that, 


terpfise. 
Wi their construction, no provision 


was made tor the organization of 


— 


missions. In the original constitu- 
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pose and exhausted the finances of 
the church. ‘Two things are ob- 
In the first place, that 
this use of the monks beins once 


servable. 


discovered, Was never forgotten: and 
Loyola actualiy failed to obtain the 
charter of the church, till he had 
pledged hiuaself and bis followers to 
follow the papal mandate in any 
Quarber ot the clobe. And, secondly, 
that the members of the monastic 
orders multiphed in a direct ratio 
with the fleids of missionary labour; 
and that the discovery of America 
Was contemporary with the creation 
ofa body of 20,000 Jesuits. If it 
Were not nataral for Protestants to 
Visit the crimes and injuries of the 
Roman cherch upon all its institu- 
tions, perhaps some few saving 
Clauses might have found their way 
into Our auathemas against tue mo- 
nastic orders. The evils of which 
these orders have been the instru- 
ments; have ehiefly originated in 
two sources In the tirst place, thev 
were suilered to grow up in the 
church without any due employ- 
ment for them; and, secondly, 
when a suitable office as missionaries. 


}: ~ ¥ 
wes discovered, they were not suf- 


fered simply to preach the Gospel, 
but consecrated to winister to the 
schemes of papal aggrandizement. 
burt it does not shake the credit of 
any order of men, that if notat all 
eqiployed, or employed for a bad 
id, they subserve tiie cause of evil. 
lad the body of monks never been 
created till they were wanted, nor 
employed but as they ought, histo- 
ans might now have to record, not 
their ignorance and their intrigues, 
their pious labours and their 
benevolent triumphs in every quar- 
ter of the yiobe. But whatever may 
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+ 


[ou 


be the judgment passed upon this 
) is Obvious that an order of 
nem ih many respects resembling 
nem, 18 a desideratuim in the re- 
formed churches. “That organiza- 
the caurch, in which it had 
NG i9Cai ministers, Was well suited 


paveriod in which the religion had 
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tual form can be adapted only to a 
period in which its dominion was 
universal. No ecclesiastical polity 
could seg with the 
Ov Jenne le Ss ot 


present XI- 
the world, which did not 
consolidate the ancient and the mo- 
dern constitution of the church; 
which did not provide ministers to 
establish the religion where it is in- 
troduced, and missionaries to pro- 
pagate it where it is not. The most 
popular bodies of dissidents among 
us, have all a certain proportion of 
their effective force disposeable ; 
and, by means of these emissaries, 
are even in our very teeth erecting 
their churches at the distance of a 
hemisphere. In the following pages 
a plan will be suggested to remedy 
this evil in the constitution of the 
seformed churches. 

(4.) Another cause deserves to be 
noticed, as in some degree explana- 
tory of the remissness of the national 
church in the establishment of mis- 
sions. It has been said, that the 
number of English missions origi- 
nating in the piety and activity “of 
individuals, is greater than that of 
all the ageregated missions of the 
rest of Europe. Now, this very 
circumstance has rendered the cha- 
racter of a missionary, in some de- 
gree, unpopular with the establis! 
ment. For, in the first place, all 
bodies of men are jealous of indivi- 
dual exertions; and where individuals 
achieve those very plans which 
it was the public duty to undertake, 
this does not soften the complexion 
of the ofience. But, secondly, many 


ot these missionary schemes are of 


sectarian origin; acrime which esta- 
blishments “have not always. the 
generosity to overlook. A third 
ground of this unpopularity is the 
general character of the Catholic 
missions, and the dubious reputation 
of individuals in our own: who are 
supposed to have so tainted the name 
as to leave it unworthy the inheri- 
tance of a good man. OF these 
‘auses of unpopularity, we surely 
hazard nothing 


Insaying, that they 
cannot long be 


bys irboured yn the 
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bosom of a liberal and enlightened 
people; that establishments should 
glory in the energy of the indtvi- 
duals who compose them ; that there 
is no method of —e eceders but 
by surpassing them; and that the 
vices of modern missionaries Cannot 
disgrace a cause, for which the first 
and best servants of Christ thought 
it the highest privilege to live and 
die. 

Upon the whole, it is hoped that 
thesetwo points have been proved; 
that the inaptness of the people for 
missionary undertakings can by no 
means be inferred from the indispo- 
sition of the establishment; and that 





this indisposition may be expected 


every day to diminish, as our pre- 
judices decrease, our opportuni: 
multiply, and our virtue advanc 
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Aijiguid nostris de moribus. 


THE revolutions in spe affairs of n men 
and of empires, and their perpe 
interchange of elie: and civili- 
zation, of ignorance and learning, 
insignificance and g 
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iS sruncde 
It ts 
Sun, 


lonly by the hand of hope. 
the rising and the declining 
the joys that are vanishing or 
aApproac hing, which gild the poct’s 
lancdse; ape. 

\W ith the prospe rity of king rdoms, 
their manners have 
ried, lithe early 
the © xpre sion of every man. sitting 
under his 


‘dnribtain dt vy Whe 


AgeS of the work l. 
own vine and his own & y= 
urative : and al- 
biibior gage c of heart pass- 
idise, it 
ited the t a sciatic ued cor- 
rupt ion Of manners was at that pe- 
riod For this, we shall 
not find it dificult to account. HEx- 
powerful sttmulus to de- 
pravity ; and examples were for the 
most part wanting. ‘Temptations, 
also, less frequently presented them- 
selves; and the first people were 
comparatively virtnous, because they 
had little opportunity to be other- 
wise. ‘Their mode of life was ex- 


tree, was 
though rx 
ed not 


tL tat 
by 


/ 


not fie 


rates of ineast 


: = hy 
Hokn OWh, 


ent 2 
Any iv’ Is ‘ 


tremely favourable to the purity oi 


their morals. Agriculture and pas- 
turage were their chiefemployments. 
These, in a luxuriant country, anda 
land not yet appropriated, ‘aftbeded 
uo excitements to ambition: wlitle 
the care and protection of the flocks 
awakened a spirit of benevolence. 
Their wants, scarcely extending be- 
vond the necessaries of food and 
clothing Spi latter of which, the 
warmth of their climate rendered al- 
sups et ious), were simple, and 

pplied. ine se circum - 
which fistinguls shed the pa- 
taken 


mios' 
easily 
stances, 
triarchal lite, have. nce 
place, with some variats in the 
formation of every subsequent people. 
The manners of the Greeks in the 


OS, 


‘ ? | s 7 it . 
heroic ages, although mingtes d with 
“a . = } . 
more warlike traits, and marked b, 
2 yet es 
a mightier “tone of soul,” much 


re at b] } aa their sumplicitt the 
iC Sf PwIt iy iid Ladd } =} p Lo & 9 ate 
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habits ol their castern 
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; 
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progenitors ; 


the nan CiiaLr r has calle: d forth 
the ¢€i iusiasm pee panegyric of 
every aitel Te 

Phat, however, both the virtue 
apd the | 3} pipers of these sim- 
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tae 


cated beat ity of 


(Apri, 


ple times have been greatly over- 
rated, admits of little douht*. Ifa 
life of nature torment us with few 
desires, it also restricts us in. the 
att gland ourenjoyments. If it af- 
ord a ready supply to our corpo- 
real necessities, it presents but a 
slender repast to our urtellectual ap- 
petites. For although the Orientals 
united the contemplation of the hea- 
vens to the superintendance of their 
cattle, their knowledge was confined 
and tinpertect in this, the only branch 
of science which they appear to 
have cultivated. And as man, in 
his uncivilized state, values himself 
upon his independence, and glories 
in the ommipotence of his wall, the 
social virtues are, in such a state, 
but little known or practised. Every 
one lives for himself; or, when a 
more disinterested rule of life is m- 
troduced, it is that of living for the 
public. Hence the domestic eco- 
nomy of the Romans ts scarcely an 
object of attention or of record 
among the brilliant exploits of their 
early history. “ Virtue in a repub- 
lic,” observes an illustrious politician, 
“is a most simple thing: itis a love 
for the republic +.” 

Although a government in any 
form is the mean of effecting “t 
change inthe manners of the people, 
such change ts most rapid im 1% 
erowtn when that form is monar- 
chical. The creation of a nobility, 
by which a king is enabled to com- 
pensate solid services with empty 
names, is a circumstance peculiarly 
sealer to Ci shinaar lg But as 

listinction was primarily the reward 
of merit, and the ideas we re closely 
united in the minds of the people 

by the conduct of the early nobles, 
; regal “| which was at first ne 
tained “by virtue, was subsequently 
transferred to the honours with which 
it was connected. ‘Thus, from the 
which refinement 


Same source in 
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which induced an artificial respect ; 
if { may be allowed so to term the 
attention which 1s paid to rank or 


wealth independent of personal 
worth, The consequence of this 
new standard was apparent; and 


when virtue was no longer penny 

to the procurement of applause , the 

court became the principal scene of 

profligacy. So universally has this 

been the case, that the sentiment of 
Exeat aula 

Qui volet esse pius, 

is nearly proverbial. 

{t would be interesting 
the progressive 
manners, through the various stages 
of political society, until it had ob- 
tained its highest polish, and touch- 
ed its zenith of perfection, were not 
such an historical review inconsistent 
with my design, and incompatible 
with my limits. My purpose is 
briefly to observe, that the empire 
of politeness, like that of power, 
seems destined to attain a certain 
height, and then to measure baci its 
steps: 


to trace 


Semperque hodierna sequente 

Si crescit minor est, major, si contrahit 

orbem. 

The wisdom of the East has now 
lost much of its high renown, the 
ingenuity of the Greeks has degene- 
rated into cunning, and the valour of 
the Roinans displays itself only in 
clandestine revenge. Some of those 
nations which were most eminent 
tor their learning, their genius, and 
their taste, have "soak again into the 
state of ignorance from which they 
had emer reed ; and the manners of 
the people have perished with their 
glory. 

To precipitate the decline of our 
national accomplishments, seems to 
be no very patriotic attempt; yet 
there is reason to suspect its eXIst- 
ence. IT have noticed the attach- 
ment we usually conceive for those 
portions of time which have long 
since elapsed, and tor those charac- 
ters which antiquity has invested 
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originated, corruption sprang. Ar- 
tificial distinetions were formed, 


improvement of 
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with a thousand attractive qualities. 
We view but one side of the canvas. 
We select “the forms of good and 
fair,’ and refuse to dwell upon those 
parts of the picture which would 
dissipate the delusion. We have 
been told of the aurez mores, the 
nescia fallere vita, the mollesque sub 
arbore somni, and have been en- 
chanted with the tale. We have 
read of Cincinnatus at the plough, 
aud of Lycurgus at the public table, 
and have admired as we read. ‘To 
those who are aware of the tn- 
fluence of early associations upon 
the mind, even these remarks will 
not appear ridiculous, though I do 
hot mean to insist upon their torce. 
I apprehend that other and more 
powerful causes have led to the in- 
troduction of a new system of iman- 
hers amongst us, which may be de- 
signated as the school of simplicity. 
Of this school it is extremely dith- 
cult to give an account. Its laws, 
as far as I am able to learn, have 
never received a digest, nor have its 
principles been reduced under any 
regular heads. Its disciples are not 
always to be readily distinguished, 
though they pretend that there isa 
kind of mental Shibboleth by which 
they may be known. To attempt a 
definition of the simplicity they ad- 
mire, would be in vain, since their 
own notions concerning it are far 
from being settled: and | have never 
vet met with one of the tribe, who 
could give any Consistent or satis- 
factory, explanation of the matter. 
« Of all the cants which are canted 
a this canting world, the cant of 

‘simplicity’ is the worst.” It is 
resounded from every mouth. It ts 
the hinze of commendation. Let a 


young woman be represented as 
possessing sense, and good-nature, 


and modesty, aud accomplishments, 
and generosity, or whatever else we 
please, the fatal remark that she ie 
deticient in simplicity, will give the 
touch of death to approbation, will 
stagnate the current of applause, 


and consign every virtue to neglect. 
The sectators of the simplicita- 
rian doctrines (it the introduction of 
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this term be permitted me), may be 
divided mito several classes, of which 
[ shall mention two or three of the 
principal. And, since it is scarcely 
possible to be miformed respecting 
the nature of thetr opinions, | shall 
endeavour, as far as may be, to as- 
certain the tendency of their prac- 
tice. 

These classes consist, 1. Of those 
who are simple 
those who are simple by ike ai 
Of those who are simple by neces- 
sity. 

Instances of the first class are 
rarely to be met with but among 
children, and very young persons 
who have seen lit tle of the world. It 
is here that simplicity wears her 


most attractive form, and weaves her 
stronvest spell. Inthe cuile ‘less hip, 
the irank and honest heart ot youth, 


resides a nameless charm, the €X1S- 
tence of which we would willingly 


prolong. But vain were the wish. 


Every ave has its appropriate ¢ cha- 
racter. ‘Lhe simplicity of youth is 
pleasing, because it is natural: but 
in antamn we inquired tor the 


opening tlowers of sprig, we should 


n uureasonable demand. 


Nam hic dies aliam vitam adfert, alios 
ine sunvlicity of children is not, 
nowever, without its inconveniences, 


is ue Common experience and Jan- 
guace GF mankind will suihciently 
testiiv. Children are accurate ob- 
ervers, and ready reporters. It is 
ii Vain to say, that either nothing 
shouid be transacted, tne repetition 
of woich could be unpleasant, or 

t tuey suould be removed from 
ihe inspeclion of such circum. 
stances. Every inother of a family 
anows that neither of these precau- 
LIOUS IS always practicable. And if 


y be enjoined them, their sim- 
‘icity, which consists in 


. saying 
What they think, and re peating what 


is destroye d. 


the Vv b ca’, 

but if the reign of simplici ity were 
to extend its duration, it would be 
productice of far greaterevils. When 


the passions advance with the age, 


by nature, , Or 


‘ 


{ APnin, 
it becomes necessary to conceal, if 
we cannot subdue them. It ts the 


characteristic of polite society, that 
the expression of feeling is moderat- 
ed: of fashionable society, that it 
is Wholly suppressed. ‘The sympa- 
thy of our companions never keeps 
pace with our own emotions; and 
an unlimited mdulgence of these, 
would subject us either to their dis- 
like or contempt. 

llence the origin of politeness ; 
which consists in placing ourselves 
it the situation of another, and 
adapting our conduct to his wishes 
and feelings. ‘The scriptural pre- 


cept serves not less for a rule of 


manners, than a synopsis of morality. 
‘To do as we would be done by, in- 
volves alike the obligations of the 
Christian and the gentleman. The 
philosophical statesman whom I be- 
fore quoted, has observed, that ‘ it 
is pride w hich renders us polite ;’ 
and an author, whose theory has 
met with more reprobation than 
perhaps it may in some respects have 
deserved, has assigned the same 
foandation to our good manners and 
our virtues. 

Into the justice of these senti- 
nients, it is not my design more par- 
ticularly to inquire. It will be sui- 
ficient for my purpose to remark, 
that certain rules are universally un- 
derstood, our assent to which is ne- 
cessary, previously to our admission 
into society. 
them has been found to be attended 
with benefit, and their violation is 
invariably resented. ‘The Romans 
patiently endured the aggressions ot 
Cresar; and objected less to the 
power, than to the name of king. 
But when he omitted to rise from 
his seat, upon being tendered some 
particular honours by the senate, the 


most temperate member of that 
body became exasperated. 
Thus, then, an intercourse with 


the world will infatlibly annihilate 
that infantine simplicity which can 
flourish only in the nursery or the 


desert. But, in tact, education 


(especially the education of females) 
has long 


before commenced the 
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work of death. ‘The lite of woman 
is a system of concealment; 
concealment is incompatible 
simplicity. ‘The more tender 
forcible are her feclings, the more 
she is compelled to disguise them. 
Her sorrow and her joy are alike in- 
communicable ; and she who feels the 
most, is required to appear as if she 
felt nothing. I do not dispute the 
propriety of these re ‘gulations ; they 
are, most undoubtedly, correct. But 
they serve to authenticate my asser- 
tions. 

fam much inclined to think that 
much acquaintance with literature 
has a similar tendency. From this 
danger, indeed, our young ladies are,, 
for the most part, exempt. There 
seems (0 be a sort of Oppian law in 
the republic of letters, by which it 
becomes unlawful for a woman to 
have in her possession more than a 
certain proportion of knowledge. 
The men are, possibly, desirous of 
keeping the women in ignorance, 
upon muci the same principle with 
that whicu iduced the Scythians to 
deprive their slaves of their eyes, In 
order that when they were cburn- 
ing milk for their proprietors, their 
attention might not be diverted. 
But to prerogatiy ed man the path of 
science is ever free; he is not ne- 
cessitated to obtainc saeadliiatieve know- 
ledge; he has no occasion to con- 
ciliate forgiveness for extraordinary 
attainments*. The abstruser sciences 
may not, indeed, convey much in- 
formation respecting mankind; but 
a person who reads many books, will 
read books of many descriptions ; 
and by the assistance of these, he 
will form a theory, erroneous per- 
haps in some parts, and of little 
practical use in others, but still a 
theory not far remote from truth. 

2. Since, 
rare occurrence, after a certain pe- 
riod of life, (although Ido not mean 
entirely to exclude t 


and 
with 
and 


* « A woman must have uncommon sweet- 
ness of disposition and manners, to be for 
given for possessing superior taleits and ac- 
quirements,” observed the 
mented Miss Smith. 


amiable and 
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its existence, even ina person of an 
advanced age, of a cultivated mind, 
and of polished manners,) we must 
direct our those, who, 
having deified simplicity, have made 
themselves the ministers of her rites. 


attention to 


These are they who affect a siinplt- 
city they do not possess. They 
make use of it as a mask, under 
Which they may utter their sent- 


ments with less apparent 
and by which they better prac 
tise “ the art of ingeniously tor- 
menting Addison has remarked, 
with equal elegance and amiableness, 
that, “to say a thing which aoe 
plexes the heart of him yOu spea 
to, or brings blushes into his face 
is adegree of murder.” These sim 
plici tarians, however, delight in put- 
ting fe ling to the rack, and in 
probing to the ininost recesses of the 
heart. They abandon the delicacy 
which dreads to detect the errors o: 
the ignorance of those with whom 
we are conversing, and would extor: 
trom their friends that avowal of 11 - 
suificiency, which ts made with 
reluctance to our own bosoms. |y 
this class simplicity cannot dwell, 
although its members may pijue 
themselves upon possessing it. Th 
truth, when we become conscious ot 
its existence within ourselves, like 
the Rosicrusian lamp, it expires. 
Its prevalence amongst us may in- 
deed be well questioned, from the 
circumstance of the applause which 
attends it when discovered. A 
quality tor which many are eminent, 
is seldom made the theme of com- 
mendation. We should not have 
been in possession of such splendid 
Instances of Roman virtue and mag- 
nanimity, had not these instances 
been somewhat rare. 


ine iN lity. 
may 


. Distinguished from these, arises 
a third division of such as protess to 
admire and to practise simplicity. 
This division includes those whose 
feelings are too impassioned, or 
Whose tempers too inditierent, to 


admitof much disguise. The pas- 
sions of some people (it has bee: 
well observed) he so near the sur- 


face, 


that they are the 


subjects o 
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perpetual irritation, They are a 
sort of inflammable gas, to which 
the smallest light being applied, the 
whole volume is instantaneously de- 
flagrated. ‘They are a cup so brim- 
ful, that the least motion makes it 
run over. For these to be otherwise 
than simple, is no easy matter, 
While their feeliiss uncon- 
cerned, they may ai aspect 
foreign to their real se ntiments; but 
there are so few cases mm which our 
feelings are nol more ol less CoOn- 
cerned, that their capability of in- 
tringing the rights of simplhieity is 
very small, A part of the me 
chanism of the mind, as of the bedy, 
is not aisles Our TumMedtrate cOn- 
troul. ‘Phe he 


Are 
wear 


) 


‘art will palpitate, anne 
the passlous will exereise themselves, 


independently of our. authority. 
Medicine is the mean of operation 
upon the one, and reason some- 


times obtains an influence over the 
other. 
‘There are some whose countenance: 
feelings, 
and will not permnt the slightest ex- 
pression oF them to escape. ‘There 


thers, whose soul rushes to their 


S| nds sell inel Upon ther 


are 

eves, and trembles on their lips, 
the torrent of emotion nay not be 
jepressed, Scamander will still con- 
quer Actilles. Here may Simplicity 
behold ler proudest nc de Here, 
dr agging | ropriety, — and 


he decencies ot life at her chariot- 
wheel, she mav eat in irresistible 
Mie hl. 


Thev, wh ose tempers de fy the 
power of attrition, and remain un- 
conquerat ly rough, sometimes wor- 


ship simplicity under the 
siNncerit) . “Sincerity,” savs a learn- 
ed prelate, “is mot so properly a 
single virtue, as the lite 
all other graces and virtues*,.’’ But 
sincerity is not always thus fair or 
fruitful. Jt is sometimes very like 
snarling. If we accurately scruti- 
nize our own hearts, and examine 

of mankind, we shall 


the conduct 
find cause to believe, that sincerity 


® Till 


of (hilcret. 
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the Education 


name ot 


and soul of 


| Apnity 
is frequently the result either of 
pride or of il-temmper. Sincerity is 
principally -displayed in reproving 


the faults, or remonstrating with the 
follies of our friends, To reprove, 
inthe genuine spirit of friendship, 


is one of the most diflicult exercises 
of virtue ; and it is for this reason 
that we seldom offer reproofs, but to 
those for whom we feel little attach 
ment. In doing this, there is great 
danger of our deriving a gratification 


to onr own malevolence. Tle that 
corrects, tacitly assumes a superio- 
rity over the perso ii corrected 3 al- 


though some- 
Nay, 
so blind is human nature, so defi- 
cient i mitroverston, that such peo- 
ple frequently condemn in) others 
thase errors and weaknesses of 
which they themselves are occa- 
sionatly or habituatly guilty. Our 
opinidm of ourseives is usually 
like the Alexandrian Ma- 
nuscript, 1 capitals: our opinion of 
our neighbours commonly occupies 
very minor dimensions. These « left- 
handed Catos*,’ these self-created 
censors, are not uncommon, 


LivIs superiority has 


times no other foundation. 


torined, 


“ So trom a sister-sinner you shall hear, 


How strangely you expose yourself, my dear.” 
Pore. 
Such as these are dangerous com- 
panions. They present an indiscri- 
minate edge to friends and foes, and 
the same opportunity serves for an 
attack upon both. They disdain the 
courtesies of life, as absurd and con- 
temptible; but in disdaining them, 
ihey are actuated by much the same 
temper as that im which Diog venes 
trampled upon the pride ot Plato. 


In short, (as Dr. Johnson, wah a ano- 
ther meaning, said of Barett!) “ to 


be frank, they think is to be cyni- 


cal; and to be independent, is to be 
rude.” 

This spirit of simplicity which 
has gone forth among us, may, I 


think, have partly taken its rise in 
the republican principles which are 
* Suc! ted some of the act! 
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work of death. 


The life of woman 
system of concealment; and 
concealment is incompatible with 
simplicity. ‘The more tender and 
forcible are her feelings, the more 
she is com@fayd to disguise them. 
Her sorrovents “her joy are alike in- 
communicable ; and she who feels the 
most, is required to appear as if she 
felt nothing. I do not dispute the 
propriety of these regulations : they 
are, most undoubtedly, correct. But 
they serve to authenticate my asser- 
tions. 

lam much inclined to think that 
much acquaintance with literature 
has a similar tendency. From this 
danger, indeed, our young ladies are, 
for the most part, exempt. There 
seems to be a sort of Oppian law in 
the nel of letters, by which it 
becomes unlawful for a woman to 
have in her possession more than a 
certain proportion of knowledge. 


Bs a 


The men are, possibly, desirous “of 


keeping the women in ignorance, 
upon much the same principle with 
that which induced the Scythians to 
deprive their slaves of their eyes, in 
order that when they were churn- 
ing mill for their proprietors, their 
attention might not be diverted. 


But to prerogatived man the path of 


science is eyer free; he is not ne- 
cessitated to obtain clandestine know - 
ledge; he has no occasion to con- 
ciliate forgiveness for extraordinary 
attainments*. ‘The abstruser sciences 
may not, indeed, convey much in- 
formation respecting mankind ; but 
a person who reads many books, will 
read books of many descriptions ; 
and by the assistance of these, he 
will form a theory, erroneous per- 
haps in some parts, and of little 
practical use in others, but still a 
theory not far remote from truth. 

2. Since, 
rare occurrence, afier a certain pe- 
riod of lite, (although Ido not mean 


entirely to exclude the possibelty of 


*« A woman must have uncommon sweet- 


less OF disposittou and miaunuers, to be for- 


given tor possessing superior talents and ac- 
yuirements,” observed the 


smented Migs Sinith, 


iminble and la- 
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then, simplicity is of 


22y 


its existence, even in a person of an 
advanced age, of a cultivated mind, 
and of polished manners,) we must 
direct our attention to those, who, 
having deitied simplic ity, have made 
themselves the ministers of her rites 


These are they who atlect a simp sli 
city they do not possess. They 
make use of it as a mask, under 


which they may utter their senti- 
ments with less apparent incivility, 
and by whichthey may better prac- 
tise “ the art of ingeniously tor- 
menting.” Addison has remarked, 
with equal elegance and amiableness, 
that, “to say a thing which per- 
plexes the heart of him vou speak 
to, or brings blushes into his face, 
is a degree of murder.” These sim- 
plicitarians, however, delight in put- 
ting feeling to the rack, and. in 
probing to the inmost recesses of the 
heart. They abandon the delicacy 
which dreads to detect the errors o1 
the ignorance of those with whom 
we are conversing, and would extort 
from their friends that avowal of in- 
sufficiency, which is made with 
reluctance to our own bosoms. In 
this class simplicity cannot dwell, 
although its members may pique 
themselves upon possessing it. In 
truth, when we become conscious of 
its existence within ourselves, like 
the Rosicrusian lamp, it expires. 
Its prevalence amongst us may in- 
deed be well questioned, from the 
circumstance of the applause which 
attends it when discovered. A 
quality tor whi" many are eminent, 
is seldom made the theme of com- 
mendation. We should not have 
been in possession of such splendid 
instances of Roman virtue and mag- 
nanimity, had not these instances 
been somewhat rare 

3. Distinguished from these, arises 
a third division of such as profess to 
admire and to practise simplicity 
This division includes those whose 
feelings are too impassioned, or 
whose tempers too inditterent, to 
admit of much disguise. 
sions of some peopie Uy 
well obs ved) he 
face, thar they 


The pas- 
has been 
so near the sur- 
are the subjects of 
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perpetual arritation, They are a 
sort of intlammable gas, to which 
the smallest light beiug applied, the 


whol: volume 1s npn nto nanmele dle- 


flawrated, They Are Ww CUP SO brim- 
ful, that the least motion makes it 
runover. bor thi 
than ‘tap ody HO easy matter, 
W hile thew boelin A TCO 
cerned, they may wear an aspect 
foreign to them real sentiments; but 


there ure so tew cases in which our 


feelings are not more or less con- 
cerned, that ther capability of in- 
fringing the rights of simplicity ts 
very small. A pare of the me- 
chanism of the mind, as of the vody, 
is not within eur immediate con- 
troul, “Phe heart will palpitate, and 
the passions will exercise themselves, 
in’ depre ude nth f ot Our authority, 
Medicine is the mean of operation 
upon the one, and reason some- 
times obtains an influence over the 


ormer. 


There are some whose countenance 


stands sentinel upon their feelings, 
and will not permit the slighiest ex- 
pression of thein to escape, There 
are otlters, whose soui rushes to their 
eves, and trembles on their lips. 
The torrent of emotion m: iv not be 
repressed. Scamander wiil still con- 
ielbe Anhilles. biere may Simplicity 


beheld her proudest ti ramp . Here, 
dragging LF pe ely, afiection, and 
the decencies of lite at her charict- 


whee. she Mav exult im irresisubie 


i ne “A xe '¢Z pers ¢ tie 
power att “a remia \- 
cr t Bs Si es “AOTr- 
ship simp iicitv under the name of 
sincerity. ““ Sincerity, savs a learn- 
ea | te, “13 Met sa properiv a 
sIng -oe. as the lite and soul of 
ai] otuer graces end virtuves*.”’ But 
$.mve : wavs inus fair or 
fruitful. i: is sometimes verv like 
sharing jt we 2accurateiv scruti- 
Bize our ov earls. aud examine 
the Concact [ mankgina, we shaii 
non eit t7at $i 4 


ta) he ‘a herwise 


is frequently the result either of 
pride or of ill-temper. Since rity is 
principally displayed in reproving 
the faults, or re NONSTLALING with the 
follies of our friends, ‘l'o reprove, 
inthe genuime spipyigé friendship, 
is One of the most i. foal. exercises 
of virtue ; aud it is fer this reason 
that we seldom offer reproots, bat to 
those for whom we feel httle attach- 
ment. In domg this, there ts great 
danger of our de ‘riving a gratification 
to our own malevolence. He that 
corrects, tacitly assumes a supero- 
rity over the person corrected 3 al- 
though this superiority bas some- 
times no other foundation. Nay, 
so blind is human nature, so defi- 
crent in Introversion, that such peo- 
ple frequently condemn in others 
those errors and weaknesses of 
which they themselves are occa- 
sionaily ,or habitually guilty. Our 
opinion of ourselves is usually 
jormed, like the Alexandrian Ma- 
uuscript, in capitals: our opinion of 
our neighbours commonly occupies 
very minor dimensions. These “ left- 
handed Catos*,” these self-created 
censors, are not uncommon. 
“ So trom a sister-sinner you shall hear, 
How strangely you expose yourselt, my dear.” 
Porpr. 
Such as these are dangerous com- 
panions. They present an indiscri- 
minate edge to friends and (oes, and 
the same opportunity serves for an 
attack upon both. They disdain the 
courtesies of life, as absurd and con- 
temptible; but in disdaming them, 
they are actuated by much the same 
temper as that in “which Diogenes 
trampled npon the pride of Plato, 
In short, (as Dr. Johnson, with ano- 
ther meaning, said of Baretti) “ to 
be frank, they think is to be cyni- 
cal; and to be independent, is to be 
rude.” 
This spirit of simplicity which 
has gone forth among us, may, | 
ink, have partly taken its rise im 
republican principies which are 
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now so lamentably prevalent. Re- 
publican principles are founded up- 
on an exalted opinion of ourselves, 
and a notion, that, as we are equal to 
all, so we will be governed by none. 
Simplicity, in supposing that an un- 
disguised avowal of our feelings and 
sentiments will be more acceptable 
to our associates than any attention 
and deference which we could pay 
to theirs, acts upon a principle siimt- 
lar in its nature, and equally incor- 
rect in its foundation. We may, 
indeed, like to see simplicity in a 
person’s character; but I believe that 
when that person has passed a cer- 
tain age, his simplicity becomes va- 
luable only in relation to our own 
real or imagined interest. It is not 
of much importance in itself, nor, 
assuredly, does it always secure to its 
possessor an higher rank in our ad- 
miration. When unconnected with 
superior sense, it has little power to 
support itself. It is merely amiable, 
and never obtains more than our 
love. 

Simplicity, therefore, as well as 
politeness, may sometimes derive its 
source from pride. To pride, and a 
desire of distinction, we may per- 
haps, without injustice or illiberality, 
attribute the wayward dress and tor- 
tured gramunar of a certain religious 
sect. And whenever men have de- 
termined to deviate from established 
practice, and to prefer modes and 
Inaxims of their own invention, their 
determination has generally been 
considered as proceeding from some 
such motive. Novelty, in the eye 
of its discoverer, is encircled by teo 
bright a radiance to allow of investi- 
gation ; and he will be very apt to 
argue from its splendour to its uti- 
lity. 

That the tendency of what Ll have 
hitherto advanced may not be inis- 
taken, it is necessary (to use a 
phrase much admired in certain cir- 


cles) that 1 guard the doctrines ”’ 


which I would maintain. And in 
$0 doing, [ wish to assure any honest- 
hearted reader of the Christian Ob- 
server, who may be disposed to cen- 
sure this paper, that Lamas warm a 
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friend to sincerity, and ag¢ zealous an 
enemy to dissimulation, as he can be. 
But the simplicity which 1s the sub- 
ject of these animadversious, is al- 
ways tobe distinguished from manly 
openness, and trom Christian inte- 
yrity. it 1s widely different in ite 
nature and in its effects. Simplici- 
ty, where tt ts found genume, ts the 
child of ignerance: in its corrupted 
state, it is the olflspring of affectation. 
Troe simplicity of manners can m- 
sult only from simplienty of life. ii 
we wiil be clowns in gold and pur- 
ple, we shail he inconsistent and ri- 
diculous. If we will neglect what an 
ingenious foreigner terms “ the <o- 
cral police of conversation,” we must 
expect the irruption of lawless and 
barbarous manners. There is an 
ultima Thu'e to every human effort. 
To the Simplicity of the tirst century, 
we Cannot unite the elegance of the 
nineteenth. 

The raze tor s'mpleity has deve- 
loped the forms of eur women, in 
truly Spartan stvie: it has, too, eli 
cited a biush!ess composure of fook, 
and an urdismayed facility of ad- 


dress, which would have been dis- 
: } } xY¥r 

owned at Laced@m: nr. ¥ ith tt 

formality of the wvielle cour, it has 

banished its retinemen:. trom the 

range of fashion: and while decorat- 


ing our noblemen with the : 
has imparted to them the :nanners 
of grooms. The same rage in lite- 
ratuie has consigned us 


chattering of Harry Gibbs’s teeth ® - 
to the devastations of the prelate- 


onawing rats+ ; 


stumping of farmer Gould’s steed f. 


and to the perilous 
>. 


In that directory of conduct whic! 
the stamp of inspiration bas made 
unerring, we are taught to add wis- 
dom to innecence ; and since “ death 
and life are in the | c the 
tongue, we are conunanded to be 
cautious in its use. A propensity 
‘to utter all our ming and to 
“delight in discovering our heart§,” 
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Vide Waonisweorth'’s Poem 
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ls represented by Solomon as charac- 
teristic of a fool. “ He that be- 
heveth every word,” is contrasted 
with the prudent man by the same 
excellent delineator of manners ; 
who thus equally condemns a too 
ready disclosure of our-own. senti- 
ments, and a too implicit confidence 
in the professions of others. In our 
mtercourse with the world, we can 
never too well, or too often, remem- 
ber Mrs. More's caution, not to 
intstake freedom of manner for 
frankness of heart. A French apho- 
rist* has remarked, to the same 
purpose, that an appearance of sin- 
cerity Is often only a refined species 
of dissimulation. “Anda person who 
is much conversant with mankind, 
will as shrewdly suspect design to 


Ss 
. 


lurk under the specious garb of rude 
a as beneath the dark 


FS ance and impenetrable reserve of 


~ 


iess expert deception, 

Christianity, by commanding us 
to subdue our feelings, will best in- 
struct us in the mode of their dis- 
play. The principles of religion 
will serve, like the pipe of Gracchus, 


* Rochefoucault. 
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to exalt or to moderate the tone of 
emotion; and when, by their influ- 
ence, its nature has become purified, 
its expression will be less offensive. 
Thus divinely guided, we shall 
not greatly err. We shall not of- 
tend against the dignity of 
by sacrificing duty ‘to interes 
preferring the favour of man to that 
of God: we _ not, by meanly 
submitting, or by roughly opposing 
vive cause to ‘sies to diminish the 
respect or the affection which they 
owe us; nor shall we, by our inju- 
dicious conduct, awaken in the 
hearts of our acquaintance the evil 
passions which lie slumbering there, 
and which are seldom excited but to 
the injury of the possessor. 
Reverence to God, justice to our- 
selves, and benevolence to our con- 
nections, will best ensure the pro- 
priety of our manners ; and will best 
enable us to realize the character 
Which the Apostle appropriates to 
himself, of « living 1 in simplicity and 


ce godly sine erity ; - of viving none 
and of « pleasing men in 


ue Veil, 
, and 


9) 
ol fence ;’ : 


all things, not seeking our own 
profit, but the profit of many.’ 
~ evi 
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We know no observ4tion more con- 
clusive on the propriety y of adding to 
our stock of published sermons, how 

ever overgrown, any that are yet 

worthy of publication, than the apo- 
logy of Bishop Horne for the pro- 
duc tion bie his own. © The multi- 
iad sermons,” says he in his 
stdibae, “ affords go argument 


‘mingt th hiseras; ae ¢ 
a4j2inst the pudlication of new ones : 


since new ones will be read when 
old ones are neglected, and almost 
al] man ikind are m this respect Athe- 
nians.” The truth is, as the Bishop 
well continues, there is a taste in 
moral and religious, as well as other 
compositions, which varies in dif- 
ferent ages; and thousands have re- 
ceived instruction and 
formerly 


co 


Moe now 


consolation 
from sermons that would 
be tolerated, 

Besides, too, the common fluctua- 
tionsin style and sentiment which 
different ages bring along with them, 
there is a natural fondness, observ- 
able perhaps even in the wisest and 
best of men, for reading in a new 


Hook: and we auspect many a used 
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and once-admired writer has gradu- 
ally crept towards the upper shelf, 
for no other fault than because his 
plain brown suit had rusted over, or 
his gilding become dim. ‘The re- 
mark is no doubt applicable, in its 
fullest force, to the writer of 
mons: that species of Composition 
which more than any other betrays 
the fastidiousness, and even sick- 
liness of where instruction 
being the professed object, the ap- 
petite requires more peculiarly the 
aid of stimulants - and the induce- 
ment which ought to arise from the 
gust of the eater, must wholly de- 
pend on the deintine ss of the dish. 

With this sense of things in our 
minds, we never profess to be dis- 
gusted at first sight of anew volume 
of sermons; nor do we take ther 
up, by any means, with the de- 
spairing accent of the Satyrist on our 
lips, Quis leget hac 2... Nemo, Hercule, 
nemo. ade wi/l be read, if worth 
the reading, and that too eagerly, 
by Rabe een tes, who feel the duty of 
being instructed, and who only 
watch an opportunity, when the 
operation can be performed in the 
least disagreeable manner. We feel, 
therefore, rather grateful to the 
man, who is content to labour in 
the lowest field of literary ambition, 
in behalf of these our frail, bat not 
hopeless, fellow Christians: and 
our attention rather turns to the in- 
quiry, how far the volume before us 
may be suited in particular to the 
taste of the times, or calculated in 
general to edify its readers, and en- 
large the boundaries of Christ's 
spiritual kingdom. 

In the volume announced at the 
head of this article, it is ine. we 
find not so much room as usual for 
the exercise of 
We are give 


Sere 


taste 3 


gratitude 5 since 
nto understand in the 
advertisement, that these sermons 
were Intended by their author only 


i 
for a limited circulation, gratis, 


amongst the inhabitants of B; shop- 
pl ce he VV 
The wishes of the publi 
alone have drawn them fort 
Ogs. No. ss 


wWearhionti, of which 
Rec ‘tor. 


cis 
woe 
tt) PIO 


Cukis?. 


Sermons on 8€? 


or } , 
0 generally 


ral Subjec ‘ Z 


general net ail and it 1s nof 
for us to decide the nice question of 


propriety in this case; where the 
executors had to bala 
an authorized sale of what the tes- 
tator had willed should hot be SOif 
and a surreptitious, perhaps miuti- 
lated, sale of his works, which we 
understand had already 

This circumst 
nS more 


nce het 'VEeey 


} 
commenced. 
a 
ance, indeed, made 
anxious to 
‘uiries: nor 
to be unin- 
character or 
thus promisint 


Wes i eo 
to be read. Fat er 


than 
the a 
could we be supposed 
terested, either 


contents ot 


usuailyv 
prosecute hove imi 
in the 


al book 


also, as to its character, some troubie 


is saved us. In sermons professed!s 
called into circulation by 
neral voice, we feel little hesita 
eye prior to inspection, in pro 
nouncing to be adapted tot 

neral taste: whilst sermons D\ 
Dr. Paley, we think, more surely 
than anv other, even under similar 
circumstances, lead to that Con: 
clusion; because we conceive / 

writings mi Ly have served, more 


the ge- 


‘ 
= 
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t10n, 


a 
}, 
ii€ 


than most others, to form that taste 
and guide the pub lic sentim 

In truth, difficult as the task is 
of deci ding, at any given time, 
upon the gen orn Cast a d ch 
of the public mind, we do not | 


we could do it beiter in the p 
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the scheme, at once its champions 
and martyrs, recorded in the Revo- 
lutionary Plutarch. 

We are sorry, however, to dis- 
cover in every successive stage here 
enumerated, certain general features 
of resemblance, which we are in- 
clined also to adopt as our notion of 
the general character of the times: 
we mean a species of cool, calcu- 
lating spirit ; reducing every thing, 
even the gravest subjects of morality, 
and those which most nearly con- 
cern the interests of mankind here 
and hereafter, to the test of a cer- 
tain rigid, unfeeling, metaphysical 
examination. We should denomi- 
nate it a dissecting, analyzing, sim- 
plifying system ; “explaining away 
mystery, wiping out prejudice, as 
it is called, and exposing the bare 
elements and primary principles of 
nature, to every eye that may have 
Curiosity or inclination to pry into 
them. It is, perhaps, something of 
that spirit in general, which Mr. 
Burke had in view on a particular 
occasion, when he complained, that 
‘ the age of chivalry was gone, that 
of sophisters, economists, “end cal- 
culators has sncneeded, &e. :” and 
the political consequences, which 
he details with so much force and 
fire in the subsequent pages, we 
think, with al! due allowances for 
the licence of a declaimer, might 
be transferred to its effects on all 
subjects intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious. This spirit, itis true, will 
assume a plausible, and perhaps 
even a harmless, shape in men of 
very refined minds, cool heads, and 
subdued passions; nor can we al- 
ways think it, with the aforesaid 
writer, “ the offspring of cold hearts 
and muddy understandings.” It 
may be sometimes the result of a 

certain order of intellectual great- 
ness: and we should not perhaps 
have openly lamented its existence 
in the world, had it only co-existed 
wiih the minds of 2 Locke, a 
Clarke, or a Paley. But in the 
very next stage of its progress we 
“s¥e every ihing to fear frou its 


influence. When it fails to com- 
municate a capacity for thought, 
proportionate to the robbery it 
commits upon the feelings; when 
it happens to fall in neither with in- 
dustry nor candour; when it stands 
uninformed by learning on the one 
hand, and uncorrected by goodness 
on the other ; the worst is then to 
be apprehended, because the worst 
has been experienced from __ its 
operation. False religion and un- 
sound morality; shallow specula- 
tion and flimsy systems ; determined 
Opposition to established orders, on 
one side; and on the other, innova- 
tions, Utopian in polities, and So- 
cinian, Deistical, or Atheistical in 
religion; are, we reckon, its inevi- 
table results. 

Such a principle, it is true, so mis- 
chievous in its less perfect forms, we 
cannot help suspecting of something 
wrong in its very essential qualities. 
And when we consider the effects, 
not to say defects, obviously pro- 
duced by it even inthe great names 
themselves above mentioned, we do 
not see much reason to retract our 
suspicion. Dr. Paley, for instance, 
though endued with the clearest 
possible apprehension, and with 
powers of reasoning the most acute 
of perhaps any modern writer, yet 
we cannot but consider, from the 
very preponderance of this system 
in his mind, to have been so far 
manifestly a defective character. 
Owing to a spirit, as we imagine, 
thence engendered, we shall have 
hereafter to lament an appearance 
of reserve and caution on certain sub- 
jects, wholly unbecoming a Chris- 
tian minister, and depriving us of 
his testimony to many of those 
sublime and mysterious doctrines 
which outrun “the wisdom of the 
wise,” and mock the understand- 
ing of the mere human reasoner. 
But 1f we were now to confine our- 
selves to the mere subject of fee/- 
ing, we might safely challenge the 
opinion of our readers, as to the 
magnitude of a defect, to be seen 
and felt by all who peruse [iis 


1809. | 
writings, even upon this score. Is 
there not a philosophical, we could 
almost call it an affected, coldness 
and rigidity of mind, maintained 
throughout, which should by no 
means, in right reason, consist with 
the sublime and animating subjects 
which he otherwise so happily des- 
tined to his pen. ‘The essential at- 
tributes of Deity, the divine evi- 
dences of a divine religion, with 
the character of a Founder spotless 
in holiness, and the life of an 
Apostle matchless in Jabour; in 
tine, the grand outline of all moral 
conduct, whether individual or so- 
cial, with all that stirs to action and 
directs the great machine of man— 
these are subjects which we might 
expect would have called forth, as 
they certainly would bave afforded 
scope to, the sublime feelings of a 
Taylor, the moral imagination of a 
Barrow, the creative energies of a 
Butler. And when we pass through 
volume after volume of Dr. Paley’s 
works upon these very topics, with- 
out being once reminded of those 
great men; without once even, if 
we may Say it, fancying ourselves 
in their company, or soaring to 
their heights; we are tempted to 
juquire by what original cast of 
mind it is that we are to account for 
so strange a difference. And if we 
perceive a style of argumentation 
indicative of acuteness and_pene- 
tration scarcely below the standard 
of these writers, we must then in- 
quire further, what acquired habits 
of thinking and writing can have 
kept down, and for what reason, 
those loftier sentiments and warmer 
feelings, which have most generall 
been the grace and garnish of such 
pure intelligences. Such, however, 
is the fact in Dr. Paley’s case ; and 
whether the age copying from the 
divine, or the divine copying from 
the age, both certainly, in this re- 
Spect, possess the same _ charac- 
teristic marks of distinction from 
inost other ages and most other di- 
Vines, 

So much then for the question, 
how far any production of Dr. Pa- 
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ley’s may be expected to suit the 
temper of the times. The produc- 
tion immediately before us is, in 
many respects, what we think 
might easily have been expected 
from such a writer, writing in such 
times. We perceive here the same 
cool, speculative turn of mind, 
which we have so abundantly re- 
marked in other places ; a style of 
reasoning, we observe, short, pithy, 
and sententious, balancing the most 
awful questions, both of time and 
eternity, with an even hand, and 
opening to the core the primary 
principles, both of religion and 
morality, with nearly the same pe- 
getration, and quite the same calm- 
ness, with which he had before dis- 
sected the human frame, or de- 
scribed the anatomical compensations 
in the lower creation. 

But before we proceed further in 
our remarks upon the manner of 
these sermons, we think it neces- 
sary to enter somewhat at large 
upon their matter; and to inquire 
into the actual standard both of 
divinity and morality, which, as 
far as we can judge, the author 
seems to have erected in his own 
mind. 

1. Of Divinity.--And to begin 
with the divinity of our blessed 
Lord. Although Dr. Paley’s other 
writings have long since borne ho- 
nourable testimony to his belief in 
the existence of a divine intelli- 
gence, a great spiritual being, one 
and indivisible, infinitely pure, Just, 
beneficent, and powerful; yet that he 
believed the doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity does not appear, where 
it certainly ought to have appeared, 
in these sermons. We assign no 
reason for the omission of this mys- 
terious, but grand, article of the 
Christian faith; whether the tem- 
per of the times, his own inclina- 
tion, or the choice of his executors, 
to whose selection and arrangement 
chiefly, we understand, the volume 
owes its present form: but we feel 
ourselves pointedly called upon, as 
Christian monitors, to complain that 
the omission exists, and exists to an 
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estent which deprives the chure ly 
of all countenanee from Dr. Paley 
im the assertion of this fundamental 
artiele. And this deficiency, Wf 
lament to say, wears an aspect the 
Thich unpleasant, us it does not con- 
sist tn the entire absence of allusions 

» Jesus Christ: 
many orisodox divines ot modern 


anoabsence, which 


days have proved to be quite COM. 
patible with the most orthodox pro- 
duetions: but the omission here 
EN TSTS u On OCCAsions W here Wwe 
night naturally expect the doctrine 
to appear? iy sermons written ex- 
}> res ly i) the ( haracter ot the Son 
of God, and i | passages where the 
mention of iF. unavoidably sug- 
gests the iden; nay, where a state- 
ment of the doctrine would have 
author’sargument. 
‘ho justify our remark, we adduce 
the three following quotations, per- 


hons the strongest on the subject in 
the volume. The first is in Sermon 
XV. on John’s Message to Jesus. 
Ife did not bid......the disciples 

f Jeho.”’ savs Dr. Paley of Jesus 
_irist, * heve him, because he 
was the Father and the Father in 
be se he was with God and 

l f ecause tye a tther had 
ven unto him the Spirit without 
GH because he was inspired 


| largest extent of 
these he then calls, 
d pretensions, the 


-hest that could belone to any 
rwiuiatever, to a prophet, or to 
propnet. p. 245. 


' -ace occurs in Ser- 
AVI i the Ktheacy of the 
az +, “ Phata person of 
rent trotmm all other 
perl r, ;O0TF §s90 he is 
Ci<tiz: cescrined to be, to all 

ss, wWheiner men or 
hihe Deity as no 


united ; that such a 


tersoun svhen'd come down from 
é Sc. 287. 

‘The last oc i tie closing ser- 

r 5 1 (several Resurrection, 

yor the mwiracies of 

(i r, he goes on, “ Above 

a\', by cormmuy Limeelf to life again, 
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after bemg three cays dead and 
buried, he proved that God Al- 
mighty was with him; that he 
came from God: that he knew what 
passed m the other world; that he 
had God’s own authority to say and 
promise this to mankind.” p. 035. 
\nd in the same place, speaking of 
the comparative darkness of ne rathen 
speculations, he concludes, “ This 
was not like hav Ine it as we hie it, 
from God himself; or, what is just 
the same thing, from the mouth of 
a person, to whom God gave witness 

by siens and wonders, and mighty 
deeds.” p. 536. None of these pias- 
sages, we think, will be considered 
as involving any statement what- 

ever of the essential divinity of the 
Son of God: they carefully, it 1s 
true, adhere to Scripture langu: ive, 
as far as they go; but were there 
not stronger pas sages in Seripture, 

which Dr. Paley has omitted? and 
does not that omission occur ‘at a 
time when the argument would have 

been assisted by their admission ? 
aud if so, what impression do these 
sermons leave on the minds of their 
readers with respect to the article 
in question ? 

One serinon, however, we find, 
specifically upon the point of 
Christ’s character, from Heb. xiii. 8, 
though confined principally to the 
agency of Christ since his ascen- 
sion. But here we discover no pas- 
save equally strong in favour of 
Christ’s divinity, even with those 
which we have quoted above; 
whilst we cannet but think our au- 
thor has made a very imperfect use 
(to say no raore) of Sherlock’s Ser- 
mon, Which he refers to, on Phil. 
i. 9. ‘That able writer and divine, 
in describing the “ more highly 
exalted”? name and honours of Jesus 
Christ, after his ascension, draws a 
forcible distinction between “ the 
glories of nature and the glories of 
office.” He then shews he Apostle’s 
argument to aflord no ground tor 
“interring that the natural powers 
and dignities of Christ were in- 
creased, or capable of being so: 
but only in consequence of the ie: 


Pe; 
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demption, God put all things imme- little question what a nuneht to 
diately under him, and so entitled believe, who has 6 hand to 2 
him to that Worship and honour dec) ration, tha atl m4 every 7 
which were not before paid hun.” the Thirty-ni Articles, “ ar 
And inthe same strain he continucs agreeable to the word of Go 
alterwards: “there is no room to And no man, believing tr rn, Sim j 
speculate about nature and essence, be deterred from add net log. 
or to suppose Christ, before his exal- trines founded ups em, when oc- 
tation, was less hononrable as to lis casion requires it, by comp ce 
nature and sence, aby more than to ANY Inch Of 1% ; (on the 
there is room to suppose that God contrary, times like the present re- 

was less honenrable, as to his nature, quire us more peen'! th | by 
before the creation 3 because at th Our pr ciples. He 4 AG Oe. 
creation the sons of God sung toge- fender of his injured Lord, who, or 
ther for joy, and ‘nen new honout being taxed as a he er 
to seen sreat Creator.” We quote replic 1 * Man, ik not, r 
the passage at full length both as ~understand I, thon savest.” 
“atoll Sree: in itself, and asan expla~- And we know no _ . 
nation and corres tive, rather than wretched feven as polis \ these 
«a confirmation, of that which Dr. onr davs, than to seem unwilling « 
Paley nee Y sat it to prove, viz. unable to look our creed i it 
- that, when i; appointed CO! omis- enemies in the tac ngetner 
sion and hi yi 3 were closed We disclaim, fr the t+ al 
upon earthy, ie Was anc d in intention of u 2} , Car z, 
heaven to a still ils state than e ther at the v ime ove & ya = 
what he possessed +n he came its justly celebrated : 
into the world *, This point, as we 1 orotess 
well as the giory of his nature, both v satisf x statement 
before and «fter his appearance in (if it ms 2 Ca : 
the flesh, 1s attested by St. Paul, n other doct s, those of _ 
the second chapter of hi : Epis le to ment and of orig : ! . 
rhe Philippi: : p. 541. abe we lect! Ot 118 St ten is . | 
lose the just distinction between is, indeed, such as we - - 
the nature and the othces of Christ, to be suggested at of 
in that more general and questioy- fraid to t 2 Ey ; 
able term “ state:” and “the clory Cuhrist:” nan that it she 
of his nature both before and after equally afraid to tel! ws t he 
his appearance in the flesh,” leaves thinks of the Atonement. Ina . 
us wholly in doubt whether we are 1g, Inceed, the very st © pas- 
to consider at least thatto have been sages of Seripture hic oat 
the same in both cases, as wellas this doctrine, we { Dr. Pale i. 
what he conceives it to have been. mits the deat f st as = 
Our reason for being thus express ir ft effect of a s . 
in Our statements on this head is, effect 1 kine dy rely 
first, because wecannot but perceive higher in degre rt rdoa 
in Dr, Paley’s treatment of it, the of sins, and the proc nent of sak 
appearance of thought and intention vation; and that this i speken ef 
throughout ; #e. of adetermination§ the death of no other person what. 
on the es ot the ya ~ Dane doses as ever. p JSS But t} > v¥erv rn pent 
it were, “ hitherto Iw ro and po that he quits this highe uD. . 
turther ;’—and_ then, ion x, SO fe wach he | sutte : 
Viewed, we think it by far the (and very fairly) to be ¢ ote 
greatest charge we shall bave to ad- Seript ve, he ag ‘ ; " 
duce against him. It can admit of accustomed c| ess SOS 
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knowledge or certainty on the sub- 


"ject, than may be gathered from 
the following statement. 


“ Now allowing the subject to stop here: 
allowing that we know nothing, nor can 
know any thing concerning it, but what is 
written; and that nothing more is written, 
than that the death of Christ had a real and 
essential effect upon human salvation; we have 
certainly before us a do ‘tiine of a very pecu- 
liar, pe rhaps l way say,ot a very unexpected 
kind, in some measure hidden in the councils 
of the divine nature, but still so far revealed 
to us, as to excite iwo great religious sentl- 
ments, admiration and gratitude.” p. 287. 

Ii, however, we could wish our 
author had been somewha! more 
“ dogmatical,” plain, and explicit 
on this topic, considering more par- 
ticularly ‘those few sheep in the 
wilderness,” for whom he professed 
to be writing; we cannot with- 
hold our tribute of praise from the 
very plain and useful statement 
which follows in the next sermon, of 
“the need in which all stand of a 
Redeemer.’ The whole sermon is 
evidently written in the true spirit of 
Christian humility, and argues a 
deep conviction on his own mind, 
and an earnest desire, by the 
most forcible arguments, to impress 
on the minds of others a conviction, 
one aguas to the doctrine in 
question. e feel a real pleasure in 
giving to our ch the two follow- 
ing extracts on the subject of our 
imperfections. 


« One infallible effect of sincerity in Our 


endeavours js to beget in us a know ledge of 


our imperiections. The careless, the heed- 
less, the thoughtless, the nominal Christian, 
feels no want of a Saviour, an intercessor, a 
mediator, because he feels not his own de- 
fects. Try in earnest to perform the duties 
of religion, aud you will soon learn how in- 
complete your best performances are. I can 
hardly mention a branch of our duty, which 
is not liable to be buth impure in the motive, 
and imperfect in the execution; or a branch 
of our duty in which our endeavours can 
found their hopes of acceptance upou any 
thing but extended mercy, and the efficacy of 
those means and causes, which lave pro- 
cured it to be so extended ” p. 294, 


And instancing more particularly 
again in one duty. 


«“ But it our worship of God be defective 
in its principle, and oftea debased by the 
inixture Of impure motives, it ts still more 
deficient, when we eome to regard it in its 
performances. Our devotions are broken 
and interrupted, or they are cold and lan- 
guid, Worldly thoughts intrude, themselves 
upon them. Our worldly heart is tied down 
to the earth. Our devotions are unworthy 
of God. We litt not up our hearts unto him, 
Our treasure is upon earth, anc our hearts 
are with our treasure, “That heavenly-mind- 
edness which ought to be inseparable from 
religious excreises does not accompany ours : 
at least not constantly. 1 speak not now ot 
the hypocrite in religion, 0° him who only 
makes ashow ot it. His case comes not 
within our present consideration, I speak 
of those who are sinecre men. These feel 
the imperfection of they services, and will 
acknowledve that | have not stated it more 
strongly than what is true. Imperfection 
cleaves to every pari of it.” p. 296. 

‘To return, however, once more to 
our objections, which we are anxi- 
ous first of all to dismiss: We men- 
tioned original sin, as a doctrine in 
which we cannot but think our di- 
vine peculiarly defective. The 
whole question at issue, we con- 
ceive, between the Church of Eng- 
land (for we here speak boldly) and 
the advocates for human nature, 1s, 
whether man is born wicked or born 
good; wicked, with no capacity 
but through divine grace to become 
good ; or good, with no inclination 
but through a confessed infirmity 
and liability to temptation, to be- 
come wicked. Now, we have no he- 
sitation in declaring our sentiments 
to be in favour of the former posi- 
tion, as best agreeing both with 
Scripture, experience, and the lan- 
tuage of our church. But, without 
entering further upon the right or 
wrong of the question, and without 
positively saying that Dr. Paley ap- 
pears ever to have balanced it thus 
specifically in his own mind, we 
must still assert, that he leans un- 
questionably throughout to the latter 
position. As we have no sermon, 
nor any direct declaration, upon this 
topic, we must be left, it is true, in 
some measure to collect our author’s 
opinion from scattered hints and in- 
direct implications. These, how- 
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‘ever, we think, recur sufliciently 
often for our purpose. And when 
we find the place which should have 
been occupied, in pursuance of the 
argument, with the corruption, the 
depravity, the guilt of human nature, 
filled only with declarations of its 
weakness and infirmity; when we 
find the effects of natural depravity 
either left unaccounted for at all, or 
stated as rather the consequences of 
a peculiarly hardened disposition ; 
when we find a course of argument 
plainly founded upon the opposite 
assumption ; when, finally, we find 
the blessings of redemption so cnu- 
merated as to exclude from their 
number either pardon er redress for 
this original state of man for which 
we contend ; we then strongly con- 
clude, that a acute a reasoner and 
s0 explicit a dogmatist as Dr. Paley, 
must have entertained sentiments un- 
favourable to a doctrine, which, 
when called upon to state, he nei- 
ther assumes in his reasoning, nor 
asserts in his dogmas. ‘To confirm, 
then, what we have said, by a refer- 
ence tothe sermons—The strongest 

observation we have met with on 
the subject of original sin, is in the 
opening of Sermon XXVIII, on the 
Aid of the Spirit to be sought and 
preserved by Prayer.” 

“ Tfit be doctrinally true, that man in hi® 
ordinary state, in tliat state, at least, in which 
great numbers find themselves, is in a de- 
plorable condition, a condition which ought 
to be a subject to him of great and bitter la- 
mentation, viz. that his moral powers are in- 
effectual for his duty ; able, perhaps, on most 
occasions, to perceive and approve of the 
rule of right; able, perhaps, to will it; able, 
perhaps, to set on foot unsuccesstul, trus- 
trated, and defeated endeavours after that 
will, but by no means able to pursue or exe- 
cute it;—ifit be also true, that streneth and 
assistance may and can be comuiunicated to 
this feeble nature, and that it is by the ac- 
tion of the Holy Spirit upou the - _ 
it is so communicated, &c.” pp. 428, 

Again, in speaking of the tsilare 
of moral and religious motives, whose 
success, he observes, IS Various in 
various minds 5 when they fail, he con- 
tinues, it is owing to some * vice 
and correption in the mind itself.” 
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Enumerating then certain degrees 
of inattention observable in men, he 
remarks at last, and justly enough, 
that the greatest wonder of al! ts, 
“seeing men not affected by their 
own thoughts,” &c. &c. p. 84. 
Would not, however, we ask, the 
doctrine of original corruption, as 
we have contended for it, have led 
rather to the mention of a natural 
insensibility, common to all, till 
awakened ; a fatal absence, till then, 
of all true religious principle; an 
usurpation of in, tyrannizing over 
the mind, inthe place of its lawful 
governors Passages of the like 
import, evidently prov ing an inade- 

Guate sense of genera’, bel wh ch is 
in fact the same thing, origina! core 
ruption, may be found in PP. 44, 

266, and 434, to which we reter tie 
reader. 

But this same deficient assumption 
of a fundamental doctrine will be 
found also to have weakened some 
very important argumeuts, in the 
ceurse of our author’? s discussions. 
To instance only in his sermon on 
Conversion : a sermon which to no- 
tice is to praise: containing, as it 
does, the justest and most edifying 
reflections on the state both oi the 
converted and the unconverted, and 
describing the transition from one 
to the other, with all its means, 
symptoins, and eflects, in a mauner 
bespeaking the deepest considera- 
tion on the subject. But notwith- 
standing its general excellence, we 
think it impossible not to observe 
imperfections, arising from the very 
cause we speak of. The Doctor be- 
gins by asserting those to be mis- 
taken, who divide mankind between 
the converted and the uncon- 
verted. He holds, on the contrary, 
that there may be some persons In 
the world, that cannot properly be 
called either. They are not con- 
verted, for they are not sensible of 
any such religious alteration, atany 
time, as can called 
and yet, he continues, 
hh evidently 
unconverted. 
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that our Lord's declaration to Nico- 
demus, respecting the new birth, 
ce 

the Spirit, and that, when this Spirit 
IS given, there is a new birth, a re- 
generation.” But whereas some 
inter “ene henee, * that all persons 
Whatever must undergo conversion, 
before they are capable of salva- 
>” he rather imagines, that, to 
sone, this Spirit may he given from 
the earhest period of lite, only in the 
shape ot a gradual spiritual assist- 
ance. It may be prayed for at 
baptisin, to preserve us “ from sin 
and wickedness, and trom every spi- 
ritual enemy ;”" at confirmation also, 
“for young persons just entering 
lato the temptations of life.” 


tion 


Therefore spiritual assistance may be 
time, from the earliest to the 

At C Si _ riod 1 Our ¢€ XIST: nee Al “ whenever 
H is imp here is that being born of the 
Spint to which our Saviour’s words refer. 
And, considering the subject as a matter of 
@xperie it we cannot ordinarily distin- 
cuish the erations of tre Spirit trom those 


wh minds, it seems to follow, that 
we distinguish when they com- 


ome 


itual assistance may be 
. 


imparted, and the thing rane by our 
] ‘s di satisied, without such a sen- 
5 coliversion, that a person can fix his 
' s great and general change 
t an assicnable time.” pnp 
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omes, in the next page, 
. : 2 . . 3 , , ed 
an assertion of a much bolder na- 
ture, in which he “ maintains that 
tT! crs ry at? - *hr-ati- oO rine c 
inere may be Christians who are, 
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is fairly toterpreted of a gift of 





f Arriv, 
radical to be termed a conversion 3 
and when, on the contr: ry, the man 
could only be considered in the in- 
termediate state of one assisted by 
the divine Spirit. 

Is there not then apparent here, 
some little weakness and embarrass. 
ment in the argument; and that 
arismg, as we (think it must strike 
the reader, from the ve rv Inadegua- 
cy we speak of, in the author’s 
views of human corruption? Had 
Dr. Paley considered the state of 
nan somewhat more as our church 
represents it 3 had he considered 
mankind at large as © born in sin, 
the children of wrath ;” as by nature 
not weak only, which he allows, 
but also, as the [omily asserts, “ very 
sinful, wretched, and damuable 7 
had he seen, in short, in its st rongest 
heht, the diflerence between manas 
he is born, and mar as he becomes 


through the operation of divine 


grace; we must think, with de- 
terence tothe logical mind of Dr. 
Paley, that, in consequence of that 
very quality, it would thus have 
stated to itself the doctrine of con- 
version :—First of all, that a change 
both “ great and general,” « tho- 
rough and radical,’ must at all 
events be experienced at some pe- 


riod of life by the soul of every man ; 


a change from original corruption 
and demerit, to a state of par don 
through the merits, and of holiness 
through the grace of Christ. Next, 
that such a change, though ofte n 
sudden and late, may take piace 
very gradually and early, beginning 
even at Baptism itself, or, at least, so 
begiuning and continued, as to 
be who! ly imperceptible either to 
others, or to the subject himself :— 
That, nevertheless, the change in 
this latter case is equally complete 
aud Hiportantas in the former: nay, 
so Important that any difference in 
time or cireumstances, with respect 
to the cvent itself, vanishes into no- 
thing. Yet that, finally, with re- 
spect to Luc terms applicable to the 
two Cases, it ri lat be conveiment, 
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vo in the former case, z. e. when the 
change is either sudden or late, and 
by consequence of these, or on any 
other account, visible and sensible, 
then to use the more popular and 
specific term “ conversion.” 

This statement, in which we have 
purposely adhered as much as pos- 
sible to the Doctor’s definitions, will, 
it is apprehended, only be found 
to diverge from his own, where a dif- 
ference of principle required it. And 
if so, it will necessarily follow, that 
the principle assumed in the sermon 
so far falls short of the standard, 
which we have suggested as being, 
in our opinion, the orthodox one. 

The same conclusion, we said, 
might also be obtained by a refer- 
ence to the advantages incidentally 
enumerated as flowing from Christ's 
death. It is not necessary, indeed 
we have not time, to be very speci- 
fic here. But if our readers feel 
with us in perusing this volume, 
they will lament, that, whereas we 
often hear of imperfections pardon- 
ed, of defective services accepted, 
and the weed we all must feel of 
“* some other resource than our own 
righteousness ;” p. 294: (vide also 
pp. 204 and 302, &c.) still no allu- 
sion, even incidentally, occurs to 
that most weighty prior obligation, 
under which the saint must have 
been laid, before he can possess any 
richteousness at all, before he knows 
of services to be accepted, or even 
of imperfections, strictly so called, 
to be remitted. 

If any objection should be made 
to a scruiiny thus rigid into the doc- 
trines of our author; a scrutiny, 
which, it might be contended, very 
few divines, especially of modern 
days, and more than all when writ- 
ing only for a village, are either pre- 
pared tor, or could bear: our only 
reply is, that Dr. Paley is 3x é roxycds 


~ tw F & - 


avyo, NO Common man, and there- 
tore that his treatment should be 
likewise of uo ordinary kind. We 
know no author from his name, and 
no book from its manner, whose 
doctrines more deserve, more briny 
upon themselves, discussion, than the 
Crnist, Onsurv. No. 88. 
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present. They profess to result, 
they do result, from a mind well 
poised, and thoroughly made up on 
the several subjects before it. And 
whatever of error, misconception, or 
mistatement they contain, we are 
sure, will go forth imto the worid, 
not as a chance effusion thrown off 
iInan evening tor the jnstruction of 
Bishopwearmonth, but as the deli- 
berate and authoritative opinion of 
the Archdeacon of Carlisie. 

Under the sanction of so great a 
name we rejoice in briaging torward 
another doctrine, to which we finally 
allude, and the statement of which, 
in the volume before us, we are 
fiappy to say, enables us to join 
hands with its author on terms of 
the most cordial agreement. We 
mean the doctrine of divine interpo- 
sitions ; using a word uf that gene- 
ral nature, because we wish to com- 
prehend every species of interpo- 
sition from above ; whether a Pro- 
vidential interterence in the tempo- 
ral affairs of men for temporal pur- 
poses, or the same interference again 
for spiritual purposes, or, tinally, the 
operation of divine grace on the soul. 

On this subject, it is true, we had 
a right to expect something from 
Dr. Paley. The native benevo- 
lence of his mind, together with an 
acquired justness of thought on all 
subjects connected with the natural 
attributes of the Deity, had long led 
him to investigate the miumutest con- 
trivances of nature for the benefit of 
mankind. ‘This had evidentiv fami- 
liarized his mind with that notion of 
Providence meuicated by 
our Lerd, when he declares eren a 
sparrow to be remembered before 
God, and the very hairs of our head 
to be numbered. And we are happy 
in seeing the direction which these 
conceptions havetaken in Dr. Paley's 
mind. ‘Te account for, to systemeti 


such appearances, Some great Prea- 


sO well 


soners have iad recourse to general 
laws: and have supposed, 


SLaaee 


stead of a series of successive miter- 
ferences. divine Providence had es- 
tablished certain general and 
rules in his 


oh 


fixed 


creation, Beoeoora OS to 
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which things were governed much 
in the same way, with regard to 
effect, as by a particular. Provi- 
dence. To which our objection is 
not so much, that it is an impossi- 
ble, as that it is an unscriptural 
supposition: it removes the Deity 
one step turther from us, than we 
are willing he should be removed; 
it: places us as it were at arm’s length 
from the Creator; and interposes a 
medium, to speak metaphorically, 
of mute and inanimate, though con- 
fessedly operative and instrumental, 

pr inciples between the affairs of man 
and the hand of Omnipotence. Now 
we think the evident vendency of 
Dr. Paley’s observations is to re- 

move this intervening cloud, and to 
display the hand of the Almighty 
as immediate ly and operatively en- 
gaged i in the results we see around 
us. ‘ Whatsoever is done in the 
earth he doth it himself,” is a motto 
to which, in our opinion, Dr. Paley 
would not have had the least objec- 
tion ; and we are much mistaken if 
any one could read his sermons, 

particularly, e. g. that on Joseph 
(Serm. TX.) and that on « Life a State 
of Probation” (Sermon XXXI'I.) 
without the same impression. We 
quote his words on the history 
ot Joseph: “ It is a strong and plain 
example of the circuttous providence 
of God: that is to say, of his bring- 
ing about the ends and purposes of 
his providence, by seemingly casual 
and unsuspected means. ‘That isa 
high doctrine, both of natural and 
revealed religion.” p. 151. An in- 
eidcntad observation m Sermon XV, 
we think shouid be added,in as much 
as such most generally aflord the 
yustest criterion of an author’s senti- 
ments. ‘“ It so happened, I ought 
to have a that it was so ordered 
by Providence, that at the time, the 
precise jour, when these messen- 
gers from John arrived, our Lord 
was in the very act of working mi- 
racles.”” p. 247, 

And this notion of providential 
interferences seems to gather strength 
when he applies it more particularly 
to spiritual purposes, and speaks of 





[ ApriL, 


it as intended for the trial or im- 
provement, the welfare or warning 
of the souls of men. Quotations of 
this kind might be brought from 
many parts of the volume. In Ser- 
mon XXX. on Neglect of Warnings, 


we have the following passage :— 


«A man, who has passed a Jong life, has 
to remember preservations from danger 
which ought to inspire him both with thank- 
fulness and cau'ion. Yet t fear we are very 
deficient in both these qualities. We call 
our preservations escapes, not preservations, 
and so we feel no thankfulness for them: nor 
do we turn them into religious cautions. 
When God preserved us, he meant to wari 


” 


us.” p. 464. 


In his observations on the history 
of Joseph, before alluded to, 


«Tt shows the protection of Providence 
to he with virtue under all its difficulties ; 
and this being believed upon good grounds, 
it is enough ; for the virtuous man will be 
assured, that this protection will keep with 
him in and through all stages of his existence 
—living and dying he is in its hands---and 
for the same reason that it accompanies him, 
like an invisible guardian, through his trials, 
it will finally recompence him.” p. 152. 


A passage in Sermon XXIV. on 
the Influences of the Spirit, we shall 
adduce, as serving well to bring to- 
gether, connect, and compare the 
providential interferences of Deity 
with the operations of divine grace. 


“ In this there is a close analogy with 
the course of nature, as carried on under the 
divine yovernment. We have every reason 
which Scripture can give us, for believing 
that God irequently interposes to turn and 
cuide the order of events in the world, so as 
to make them execute his purpose: yet we 
do not so perceive these interpositions, as 
either always or generally to distinguish them 
from the natural progress of things. His pro- 
vidence is, real, but unseen. We distinguish 
not beiween the acts of God and the course 
oi nature. Itis so with the Spirit, When, 
therefore, we teach that good men may be 
Jed, or bad men converted, by the Spirit of 
God, and yet they themselves not distinguish 
his holy influence; we teach no more than 
what is conformable, as, I think, has been 
shown, to the trame of the human mind, or 
rather to our degree of acquaintance with that 
frame: and also analagous to the exercise of 
divine power in other things: and also ne- 
cessary ta be so; unless it should have 
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pleased God to put us under a quite different 
dispensation, that is, under a dispensation of 
constant miracles, 

« I do not apprehend that the doctrine of 
spiritual influence carries the agency ot the 
Deity much tarther than the doctrine of 
providence carries it: or, however, than the 
doctrine of prayer carries it, For all prayer 
supposes the Deity to be intimate with our 
minds.” p. 379. 


On this passage we shall just ob- 
serve, that “a course of nature,” no 
more than “ the frame” or course ‘of 
the human mind,” is to be esteemed 
inconsistent with the divine inter- 
ferences above alluded to; 1. e. we 
mean to say, with that scriptural 
account of things to which we 
think Dr. Paley has so well adhered. 
For if we were called upon to state 
our notion of the real doctrine of 
Scripture on this head, it is that of 
a continually superintending and 
overruling Providence, which, per- 
mitting the activity and the powers 
of its different creatures to operate 
of themselves, according to their 
several tendencies, still watches 
over that operation, controuls its 
progress, and so influences and 
biases, by special interferences, the 
general result, as literaily to “ order 
every thing according to its own 
will?” This notion, whilst it pre- 
serves entire the honour of God, ac- 
cording to the ancient rule, Nec 
Deus intersit nist dignus vindice 
nodus, secures likewise, as we con- 
ceive, Whatever is needed of assist- 
ance, whether in our temporal or 
spiritual concerns. Indeed it is 
capable of application to any extent, 
according to the respective sense and 
apprehension of men, which will 
always vary on this point. It al- 
fords a refuge to the fears of the 
most timid, whilst it gives scope 
also to the freedom of the boldest. 
According as it is spoken of the 
ordinary Operations of nature, or the 
special operations of grace, it ap- 
plies equally to the bodies and to 
the souls of men. When contined 
to the latter, itis of latitude sufficient 
to embrace the whole range of pure 
scriptural doctrine on thet head; 
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rejecting, indeed, the proud preten- 
sions of the Pelagian, and the meta- 
physical arrangements of the Fata- 
list, it still agrees equally well with 
the popular statements of the Armi- 
nian, and the deeper speculations of 
the Calvinist. Itis, in fact, “ Pub- 
lica materies privati juris,” and from 
the mere enunciation of it in naked 
terms, we conceive no particular 
stvle of thinking, on the doctrines 
of grace, could properly be in- 
ferred, 

Dr. Paley, it is true, as our 
readers will easily conjecture, ap- 
pears from these sermons to have 
been of the Arminian school. He 
appears so from the whole tenor of 
his doctrines, and more particularly 
from his first of three sermons (Ser- 
mon XXIII.) on Spiritual Influence 
in general, which exhibits what 
may be considered on the whole as 
a lucid statement of the Arminian 
doctrines of grace. We cannot 
speak too highly of the candour 
and consideration of Dr. Paley’s 
mind, when we find in the very 
same discourse a most. important 
concession on the other side, or 
what we should rather call an asser- 
tion of the very principle to which 
the Calvinist appeals as the basis of 
his whole system. In denying the 
gift of God’s grace to be arbitrary, 
he begins first of ali :— 

“Tt is not for us, we allow, to canvass the 
giits of God; because we do not, and it 
seems impossible that we should, sufficiently 
uncerstand the motive of the 
ordinary cases, and ti cases imore level te 


civer. In more 


; 
our comprehension, we secu tu acknowledge 
the diiference between adcbt and a vitt. A 
pad ° “ a I a oe £ ? 
debt is bound, asit were, by known rules of 


+1 " vs) 
+s ine baa 


cepends up 


justice : a gift 

the giver, which otten can be known culy to 
himselt. To udye of the propriety eller of 
granting or withholding that to which there 
is no claim (winch is, in the strictesi sense, a 
favour, which, as such, rests with the donor 


to bestow as to fini seemetil goou), we must 
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Yj 


have the several motives ich presented 
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out expecting to be complimented 
by a comparison of their own with 
Dr. Paley’s maiund, 
nothing but hydras and chimeras in 
the very argument which he has 
gone out of his way to admit, if not 
imvent, against himself. 

Indeed, we feel ourselves strongly 
called upon to express our satisfac- 


tion at the manner in which our 
author bas in general handled this 


subject of divine influences; we 
could almost have added, our surprize 
also; we mean, after seeing and 
feeling his manifest unsteadiness on 
the ground of original corruption ; 
the ale of which doctrine, in our 
mind, has ever been the best argu- 
iment for the necessity of divme 
grace. Ifsometimes, indeed, through 
this deficiency, we find him leaving 
too much to human nature, in the 
initiator V stages of conversion, yet 
we find, without exception, the grace 
ot God taking up the work, in time, 
at least, to establish its full claim 
on the production of whatever is 
excellent er praiseworthy in man. 
We tind our author transcribing al- 
ways, in this case, as if from his own 
convictions: if ever warm himself, 
or calculated to warm his readers, it 
is in the forcible delineation of the 
divine assistance and presence in the 
soul. And we might add too, the 
standard he assumes of religious at- 
tainmeit in practice, seems, through 
the ak ar of this belief, to be 
uniformly high—thereby affording 
a strong instance of the remark, how 
much practice is, after all, affected 
vy doctrines ; how exactly each de- 
partment, of duty Keeps pace, in the 
exposition of it, with the principles 
on which the duty is assumed; and 
that for an exhibition ef the purest 
gaint, we must ever work upon the 
ground of a correct believer. But 
we are anticipating the second, or 
practical, view of 
and shai theretore take leave of our 
readers tor the present with a final 
qeotation from Dr. Palev, which 


imishes 12 consideration of Christ’s 
TENCY nce his ascension, in be- 
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f the Rev. J. Newton. [Arni, 


“ Lastly, under all our perplexities, under 
all the misgivings of mind, to which even 
good men (such is the infirmity of human 
nature) are subject, there is this important 
wssurance to resort to, that we have a pro- 
tection over our heads, which is 
and abiding : 


constant 
that God, blessed be his name, 
that Jesus Christ our Lord 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever: 
that, like as a traveller by land or sea, go 
where he will, always sees, when he looks 
up, the same sun; 
a varied existence, 


is for evermore: 


so in our journey through 
whether it be in our pre- 
sent state, or in our next state, or in the 
awful passage from one to the other; in the 
world in which we live, or in the country 
which we seek; in the hour of death, no less 
than in the midst of health, we are in the 
same upholding hands, under the same suffi- 
cient and unfailing support.” p. 358. 


(To be continued.) 


a 


Memoirs of the Rev. John Newton, 
_ late ged of the United Parishes 
~of Mary Woolnoth and St. 
More Woolchurch Haw, Lombard 
Street. With general Remarks 
on his Life, Connexions, and Cha- 
racter. By Ricnarp Ceci, A.M. 
Minister oF St. John’s, Bedford 
Row. London: Hatchard. 1808. 
12mo. pp. 322. 

Few works have excited -more at- 

tention in the religious world, than 

the letters in which Mr. Newton 
first gave a general circulation to 
his own history. The little volume 
has been in every one’s hand in his 
own country: on the continent it 
has been translated, we believe, into 
more than one language; and has 
made him so uniyersally known, 

that many Englishmen find it a 

sufficient passport to the acquaint- 

ance of the religious abroad, that 


they were acquainted with Mr. 
Newton. Indeed, the singularity 


of the race he had run, the strange 
vicissitudes of his life, his profligacy 
at one period, and his holiness and 
usefulness at another, all conspired 
to fix the public eye upon him, and 
to rescue him from that oblivion 


into which these commonly fall who 
tread the “ fallentis semita vita.” 
The present volume opens with a 
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by Mr. Newton, in addition to the 
letters just mentioned. Frorn these, 
however, not much is to be col- 
lected, except a more particular 
confirm: ation of the pains bestowed 
by his mother upon fis religious 
education. 

The author, after this, gocs to 
the original Memoirs for his mate- 


rials, and carries us through the 
eventful history of Mr. Newton. 


Of this, it is neither necessary nor 
proper for us to sive more than a 
sketch. It is, indeed, pretty gene- 
rally known, that the father of Mr. 
Newton was the master of a ship io 
the Mediterranean trade; that his 
mother was a pious dissenter; that 
she died when he was young; that 
his father carried him to sea, after- 
wards settled him at Alicant in 
Spain, where his imprudence ruined 
his prospects; that, by the com- 
bined influence of his. natural 
thoughtlessness, and that of a strong 
passion for a lady he afterwards 
married, he involved himself in in- 
numerable difficulties; that he was 
pressed and carried on board the 
Harwich, and, though elevated by 
his father’s influence to the rank 
of midshipman, that he deserted, 
was confined in irons, whipped, de- 
graded, sent on board a merchant 
ship in the African trade; that he 
there entered into the service of a 
slave-trader in the Plantanes (three 
islands fifteen leagues distant fram 
Sierra Leone), became himself the 
servant of slaves, drinking the cu 
of misery and degradation to ie 
very dregs; that, marvelously res 
leased from his chains, he returned 
to England, was first appointed 
mate, then master, of a@slave ship, 
then tide- surveyor at Liverpool ; 
that, after one refusal by the Arch- 
bishop of York, he was ordained to 
the curacy of QIney in Bucking- 
hamshire, and at dg established 
aS minister ot . Mary W oalnoth 
in London; where he lived for 


aa 


many years mm the rigorous dis- 

charge of his high functions, and 
died at the age ot $2. 

Such w ere the outward events Dy 
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few pages, furnished to the author 
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which the life of Mr. Newton was 


distisguished. <A life more diverst- 


fied, more crowded with incidents, 
or more simgular, the hardiest no- 
velist has seldom ventured to deli- 
neate. A more detailed account oj 
it would only augment the surorise 
of the reader. At every step the 
. ; 
Memoir presents us with some un- 


expected reverse of fortune. We are 
shewn the shight hinges on which 
his fate seers to turn. ‘The veil in 
his case appears to be drawn azide, 
aud we are called upon continually 
to behold those rapid and myste- 
rious movements, by which Provi- 
deuce carries the great and unex- 
pected ends it has in view. It is 
true, in the case of al! men, 
“ every hair of the head is number- 
ed ;’ > by ul, in some instance es, both 
a process and the 


or, + 


cons eq —! C 
the interposition of Providence 
less secret than in others; and we 
are led to acknowledge, I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye 
We design hereafter to 
a sbject 
this. 
The religious life of Mr. 
though its s 
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Other 
these 
Was sixtecu 


and blaspheme. 
stunees revived IMNpressions, 
So betore he he took 
up and laid aside a religious protes- 
sion three or four times. But bis 
last reform the most remark- 
able,” and we shall let himself de- 


scribe it. 


circum- 


Wiis 


‘at least 


lm LV day in the A postle's 


“ Of this period,” SAYS he, 
some part of at, 
words, After the strictest sect of our religion, 
I lived a Pharisce. l thing that 
expected from a 


God's 


did every 


might be person entirely 


isnorant of richteousness, and de- 


sirous to establish his own. | spent the 
greatest pact of every day in reading the 


Scriptures, and ia meditation, and prayer. 


{ tasted often: L even abstained trom all 


animal tood tor three months. Ll would 
hardly answer a question for tear of speaking 
an idle word: LT scemed to bemoan my tor- 
vy earnestly, and some- 
times short, I 
Ascetic, and endeavoured, as far as my 
society, 


p. 17. 


Per MIUISK urrhag eS VO) 


with tears: in became an 


situation would permit, to renounce 


that 1 might avoid temptation.” 


He then read and became a half 
convert to Shaitesbury ; and his 
comp conversion to inhdelity 
was ant long atter accomplished by 
the conversat ion of an acquaintance 
on board the Harwich. After this 
period there are no colours, however 
dark, which Mr. Newton does not 
employ to pourtray his own cha- 
racter, ‘ I actually,” says he, 
‘‘ formed designs against the life of 
the captain. The Lord had to ap- 
pearance given me up to judicial 
hardness. was capable of any 
thing. I had not least fear of 


God before my eves; nor, so far as 


le te 


tue 


I remember, the least sensibility of 


conscience. In a word, my love to 
Mrs. Newton was the only restraint 
I bad lett. 1 well remember, in 
ich tor the African 


quitting the Harw 

vesse!, 1 rejoiced in the exchange, 
with this reflection, that | pt 
nov € as aDpandoued as I pleas j 
UM J » contro And byom 
this tim e | was exceediny!y vile in- 
ceed [ not only sinned with a 
high nand myself, but made it mv 
Sc Vv Ys seouce otners a} oF ({ ig be 
Mem. o 34, 35, 3%.) And he puls 


ta6 05h ag #TUKe & this avowal, 





J. Newton. 


by saying of himself, when in 
Atrica—* there was at that time 
but one earnest desire of my he ‘art, 
which was not contrary and sho hing 
to reason and religion.’ 

Searcely a ray of light breaks in 
to cheer us in passing through the 
this sad history, tll we 
arrive at the account of his voyage 
from Africa, in 1748. Hlere again 
we are desirous of letting Mr. New- 
ton tell the interesting story of his 
ultimate conversion to God. We 
shall quote, tor the sake of accuracy 
and fulness, from the original Let- 
ters (tenth edition.) 


{Avnit, 


staves ol 


“ [ think it was on the ninth of March, 
the day before our catastrophe, that I felt a 
thought pass through my mind which T had 
Among the few 
books we had on board, one was Stanhope’s 
L carelessly took it up, 
as L had often done before, to pass away the 
time ; but 1 had still read it with the same 
litditierence as if it was entirely a romance, 
while [ was reading this time, an 
involuntary suggestion arose in my mind— 
what it these things should be true? I could 
not bear the torce of the inference, as it re- 
lated to myself, and therefore shut the book 
presently. My conscience witnessed against 
me once more, and I concluded that, true 
or talse, [ must abide the consequences of 
my own choice. I put an abrupt end to these 
reflections, by joining in with some vain 
conversation or other that came in my way.” 

‘« But now,” continues he, “ the 
Lord’s time was come, and the con- 
viction I was so unwilling to receive 
was deeply impressed upon me by 
an awiul dispensation.” In the 
night he was rouzed by a violent 
sea, which broke in upon the vessel, 
tore away the timbers of one die, 
and made her a mere wreck in a 


long been a stranger to. 


‘Thomas a Kempis : 


However, 


”) 


few minutes. For a time the water 
gained upon them, in spite of 
pumps, and ey ery expedient which 
skill, the love of life, and the fear 
of death could invent. But at 
length they perceived the water 


nine im the mornimeg,’ 

Newton, “ I went to speak 
and said, 
mcaniniwz, § if this 

Lord mcrey UpOt Us ‘a 
This, though spoken with little re- 
was the first desire I liad 
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many years. 1 was instantly struck 
with my own words; and as Jehu 
What hast thou to do 
with peace ?’ so it directly occurred 


said once, ‘ 


to me, what mercy can there be 
for me ?” “ |] continued at the 
pump from three in the morning 


till near noon, and then | could do 
no more.’ kemoved from thence 
to the helm, he had full leisure to 
coatemplate the terrors of his situa- 
tion. Under the expectation of im- 
mediate death, he was led to inguire 
within himself what must be his fate 
if the Bible should be true. Several 
passages which he remembered 
(Prov. i, 24—1. Heb. vi. 4—6. 
2 Pet. il. 20.) seemed to concur in 
assuring him, he must inevitably 
perish. But as the storm abated, 
and their peril lessened, a stronger 
view of the divine mercy opened 
upon him. Tle thought he saw the 
hand of God display ed in their 
favour. He began to pray, to think 
of that Jesus he had so often derided, 
to recollect the particulars of his 
lite and death for sins not his own, 
but for those who, in their cistress, 
should put their trust m him. 

From that period his growth i 
religion was gradual, and, with little 
exception, constant. He diligently 
studied the Scriptures. From the pro- 
mise of the Spirit to them that asked 
it (Luke xi. 13.) he inferred what Dr. 
Ogden | calls the snenpotpnte oft 
prayer.” From that singular declara- 
tion of Christ, ‘afany man wil! do my 
will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God”—he inferred 
that a holy life, under God, was the 
best introduction to a true faith, 
By degrees his belief was settled, 
and his practice conformed to it. 
He became a Christian; a moderate, 


though decided, Calvinist, amd a 
most. exemplary, watchtul, © athee- 


tionate, and suecessful shepherd of 
the tlock of Christ. 

Hlaving thas r apidiy surveyed the 
lite of Mr. Newton, we proceed Lo 
make some observations 
A single remark, however, 
premised, 

Lhe object of 


u pou if. 
must be 


every 


religions 
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pe employed remarka i» fy tia rate 
some striking doctrines of the ‘dian, 


7 
pel. Let us 
Memoirs put int ytne 
otnerwise unac 


suppose the original 
hands of a man 
quamted Nir. 
Newton, and with the class in rel- 


t alreimrrce Onc? 5? 
gion to which he belongs anc ie. 


Wilts 


us proceed to inquire into the effect 
likely to ne wrougnt uDon nis mind 
by the perusal ot them 

. : . 

In the first place, sach en tun- 
biassed reader would be strock, we 
conceive, withthe marrei/ous, of mot 
? rac sl ¢ a oa P 
eives to all the dzaimezso* Provia 2 
with Aimse fH acines his own 
case to be unusua.; to be select: to 
have no analogy to those of the 
many visited, taught, and chanced 
by the Spirit of God; Out to bear a 

: . - ~ 
strong resemblance to that of &. 
ar and Col. Gardiner. In sx DpOrt 
of this position, manv trulv mar 
vellous interpas:tions of Providence 
in his behalf. are recorded. Now 
we, who are ar with the tre 
intee4rity, a v i sobriet t 

Shit) 
Mr. Newton, can trace this wav of 
writing to bis unmeasured gratitude 
to the great Auther of his change. 
But we immagine the unin:etrted 
reader might mMestiv © + to 
these statements.---** You should be 
cautious,” he would prebabiv sy, 
‘in defiertar chat God has gone out 


of his ondinar V 


aS he pee. Pe ~ = 
and Seaae LOTS CAUAIOUsS eat en 4na™ 








others you believe it. The first a 
litle savours of arrogance ; the last 
leads to enthusiasm.” The friends 
of this way of thinking will, in an- 
swer to the first charge, say: “ Does 
it then either savour of arrogande to 
say, we are so vile, that nothing but 
a most singular interposition could 
have rescued us.?” “ Not neces- 
sarily,” the objector would perhaps 
reply ; ; “yet such an effect will be 
admitted to be possible, by those 
who understand the obliquity of our 
nature, or have had much experience 
of its practical tendency.’ 

It would be still less easy, how- 
ever, to repel the charge that this 
way of speaking tends to enthusiasm. 
‘To teach others that Providence has 
wrought wonders, little short of mi- 
racles, i in Our behalf, is to Jead the 

vain, the ignorant, the flighty, the 
heated spirits which abound in the 
world, to a similar conclusion with 
regard to themselves ; to make them 


bold interpreters of the designs of 


Providence ; to encourage them to 
apply every movement of creation 
to themselves ; and to conclude the 
very frame of nature agitated to 
warn or console them. Hence one 
jan imagines a thunder-storm sent 
to prevent his preaching at Mr. Ro- 
maine’s chapel ; hence the “ sortes 
Virgiliane ” of old ; hence the dip- 
ping in the Bible ‘now; hence the 
too ready indulgence of "almost any 
wmpulse which unexpectedly darts 
intothe mind; and hence the super- 
sutious Investigation of dreams, and 
obedience to them. 

As to the succession of extraordi- 
nary tacts which team in these letters, 
we believe them, because we believe 
the author to be a faithful servant 
of the God of truth. But it would 
not be enough, witha view of con- 
vincing a man ignorant of Mr. New- 
ton, and disinclined to evangelical 
religion, of the truth of these facts, 
to say, “ Mr. Newton could not lie; 
he was a Christian; he was con- 
verted.” He would answer, “ I be- 
lieve neither the one nor the other; 
tuey stand to me on the same evi- 
dence one with the other: he tells 
me the facts in order to prove he 
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was converted, and you say he was 
converted in order to authenticate 
the facts.” Now what we would 
infer from this is, that, in arming to 
establish one great fact at which the 
reader is likely to revolt, such minor 
facts should be withheld as are like- 
ly to awaken his incredulity. If it 
is designed he should take a huge 
leap at last, it is surely unwise to 
throw stumbling-stones in his way at 
every step. 

We object, in short, to the origi- 
nal letters of Mr. Newton, that the 
aim of the work does not appear to 
be to shew, that God, in the conver- 
sion of sinners, ordinarily works by 
the use of means. ‘The author, in his 
Own Case, seems to reject the doc- 
trine ; noristherea suflicient endea- 
vour, that we perceive, to commend 
it to the belief and respect of others. 
Now we boldly assert, that the advo- 
cate of this doctrine need not despair 
of erecting a proof of it even on the 
ground furnished by the solitary in- 
stance of Mr. Newton. Let it be re- 
membered that his pious mother suc- 
cessfully stored his memory with 
whole chapters, and smaller portions 
of the Scriptures, catechism, hymns, 
and poems (Memoirs, p- 13.); that 
at the age of fifteen the impressions 
first. made upon his mind revived, 
and “ he was often disturbed with 
religious convictions ;” that “ he be- 
gan to pray, to read the Scriptures, 
to keep a diary,” p. 15. Upon his 
being thrown trom a horse upon a 
dangerous hedge-row newly cut, his 
conscience suggested to him the 
dreadful consequence of appearing in 
such astate before God, and for a time 
he broke off his profane practices, 
p-16. “The perusal of the Family 
Instructor produced another tempo- 
rary reformation. In short, he took 
up and laid aside a religious profes- 
sion three or four times before he 
was sixteen years of age.” 

We now come to the account of 
“ his last, and most remarkable, re- 
form,” which has already been 
quoted above (p. 246), and to which 
we beg the reader again to refer. 
‘This reformation,” it is added, 


“ continued for more than two years.” 
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tions arise. In the first place, does 
the case appear to be one in which 
tne conversion was wrought without 
the use of the ordinary means? and 
secondly, would it not have bee 
more serviceable to the cause of t 
ligion to have traced, and stated, the 
connection of the instrument 
ployed and the effect produced, 
than to have given the history tts 
present marvellous, and almost su- 
pernatural cast? 

To the first question we should 
answer; that the lahours of his pious 
mother appear to seg pcen bles sed 
from the first; and that the 
establishment of Chrfdtiacits was 
almost to be anticipated in that 
who, “ three or four times 
before he was sixteen, took up ar id 
laid down a relig: professien ; 
and who, for two years, fiom con- 


€ltle- 


person, 


yous $ 


scientious motives, endeavoured to 
abstain from all he knew to be 
wrong, and cultivate all he knew to 


be right. ‘To the second question 
we should unequivocally answer ; in 
our mind, Mr. Newton would have 
done hetter for the cause of religion, 
nad he the connection of the 


P 5 
craced 


instrument and the etfect, rather 
than invest his conversion with the 
marvellous air it now wears, bar 
pe it from us to limit, in the smallest 
degree, the freedom and sovereignty 
of divine grace ; = conversion 13 
not a less spontaneous sift on the 


part of God, or an catia tee “9.8 
sition on our part, th ugh God pe 

his bounties through an iiptinted 
channel, than if he scatters them at 
random. Far be it from us also to 
athrm, that the Almighty 
every good gift does not see fit, in 
some instances, as it were to step 
out of his ordinary course, and on a 
sudden, and contrary to ali ex y cla- 


X 


tion, bring in his lost shee} to ate 
fold : but, consider ing ae? pature 
and commcién of man, these do not 


to be in- 


a } 
foreed 


seein the cases prim arity 
sisted Upon, or inc: 
forward, in works de 1 
4iC instruction. Is 
CHRIST, Ossenry, 


uLIG ashy 


oned tor pub- 
it, tor 


No. 88, 


instance, 
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Giver of 


expedient anxiously to 1] I t some 
idic, starving wretch, that Christ 
once fed five thousand with a few 
loaves and fish 33 but not to teach 
him, that if in faith he “ worked 
with his own hands,” he might ex- 
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tims of this species of fatalism, who 
lie like Joshua on the ground, or 
gaze like the disciples into the air, 
till a miracle shall be wrought, or a 
vision displayed, for which they have 
surely no scriptural warrant. 
Another objectionable part of the 
original memoirs, in our estimation, 
is the too great tendency of certain 
passages to discredit human learning. 
The following are instances of w hat 
we mean :—‘“ Abating what I have 
attained of the language, I think I 
might have read Cassandra or Cleo- 
patra to as good purpose as I read 
Livy, whom I now account an equal 
romance, though ina ditlerent way. 
(Narrative p. 128.) Again: “ L find 
no traces of this wisdom” (7. e. clas- 
sical or mathematical attamments) 
‘ inthe life of Jesus, or in the writ- 
ings of Paul. Neither poet or his- 
torian could tell me a word of Jesus,” 
&c. Now we trust that the suspi- 
clon can, in no degree, attach to us, 
of desiring to raise human learning 


to the same level with divine; or of 
striving to substitute one for the 


other; or of sanctioning those who 
would preach Socrates instead of 
Christ. But still, the depreciation of 
human attainments is an error un- 
worthy of a generous or enlarged 
mind. [t is a weapon fit only for 
the ignorant, the enthusiastic, or the 
indole nt to brandish ; and, therefore, 

wholly unsuited to the grasp of this 
venerable servant ot Christ. We 
are unwilling to enter at large upon 
so extended and hackne ved | a topic. 
Wee would rather refer our readers to 
a chapter, written with the author’s 
usual ability, in a work lately re- 
viewed by us, and which, we think, 
sets the question at rest for ever *, 
But there is one remark, suggested 
tous by the careful perusal pa Mr. 

Newton’s own which we 
cannot withhold, Whoever is fami- 
liar with lis ether writings has been 
charmed, we doubt not, with the pu- 
rity of his style, and the generally 
neat and simple structure of his ar- 


works, 


* Colebs in Search of a Wife. 
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gument *. Now of these qualities 
in his Composition we are bold to 
say, that he owes the one, in great 
part, to Livy, and the other to Eu- 
clid ; two authors, from whom all his 
misfortunes could never separate 
him. Is this, however, the fact ? 
‘Then he, of all men, should have let 
the ancients alone: he, of all men, 
should not have attempted to depre- 
ciate, in theory, those studies of which 
he had experimentally discovered 
the benefit. It is ungrateful, indeed, 
when we have recovered the use of 
our legs, to employ them, as soon as 
possible, in stamping our crutches 
to pieees, and kicking the physician 
down stairs. But to speak se- 
riously ; Religion, as addressed to 
reasoning, and, in many instances, 
to. cultivated creatures, disdains no 
aid which reason or civilization can 
render. Christianity first displayed 
herself to the world in the golden 
age of literature. In the darker 
ages she veiled her face, but again 
lifted her head, in conjunction with 
letters and civilization. Such being 
the fact, it is obvious that she does 
net shrink from the society of the 
sciences and arts. She is willing to 
borrow their light, to lean upon 
their arm, or to see them walk in 
her train. Whatever, therefore, can 
either convince, or adorn; whatever 
can either rouze, or tranquilize ; 
whatever can either inform the 
judgment, or touch the feelings; 
whatever can enlarge the reason, or 
refine the taste; the advocate for 
Christ should rejoice to appropriate 
and employ. He should, in his 
march to the holy city, lay the regi- 
ons of philosophy and literature under 
contribution, to provide their quota 
for the sacred enterprize. He must 
not endeavour to establish Chris- 
tianity on the ruin of the sciences ; 
but consecrate every acquisition of 
human intellect to fight the battles 
of the cross. 


* We hope, in a future number, to be able 
to present our readers wilh a review of the 
works of this venerable servant of Christ. 
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We also that in the 


lical. We will content ourselves 
with a single extract of this kind, 
and which indeed has been already 
quoted: “ There was at that time 
but one earnest desire of my heart,” 
viz. a desire of possessing Mrs. 
Newton, ‘* which was not contrary 
and shocking both to religion and 
reason.” Now this statement, we 
are well persuaded, originated ina 


strong desire to display the mischief 


of the fall, to exemplify the evil 
influence of sinful habits, 
magnify the grace of God. As such 
we must venerate the motives from 
which it sprung. But we have this 
objection to it, that we believe the 
portrait of none but devils deserves 
to be deliberately drawn in colours 
quite as black as these. In the 
worst man, we conceive, there are at 
least some movements of the mind, 
arising it may be from natural at- 
fection, or from some other cause, 
neither contrary nor shocking at 
least to reason. ‘The worst man is 
frequently reasonable; and the 
worst, when neither his interests nor 
his indulgences are concerned, often 
thinks and acts so as neither actu- 
ally to oppose nor wound religion. 
We are lavastinainas firm believers 
in the doctrine of original corrup- 
tion. We conceive it to be an 
essential stone in the basis of Chris- 
tianity. We are persuaded that 
the vials of Almighty wrath have 

been poured out on mankind. Still, 
however, we’ will venture to say, 
with the pious Baxter (from whom 
nevertheless we dither on some 
points), “ that as, on the one hand, 
good men are not so good as 
Wwe sometimes fondly IMagine ; so 
also bad men are often not so bad 
as we suspect; and that there is 
even in the worst more for grace to 
take advantage of, and more to tes- 
tify for God and godliness,” than 
We perhaps, in the warmth of doc. 


‘'Tadmor’s marble waste’ 


grandeur ; 


and to* 
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conceive, 
original narrative, the author, par- 
ticularly in describing the state of 
his own mind and character, some- 
times uses language too hyperbo- 


trinal zeal, may have supposed. 
Great undoubtedly is the desolation 
by the fall; the edifice no longer 
stands a fit te mple for the Holy 
Ghost; nor do the ruins furnish 
materials for its re-edification. But 
still, as he who journeys through 
discovers 
here aud there a memorial of fallen 
SO, 10 regarding g the scene 
which the mind of man 
presents, we seem to discover here 
and there a solitary pillar, whichin- 
dicates its divine original and 
high destiny. 

In apology for ourselves, for hay- 
ing thus ventured to question the 


title whieh the original narrative of 
Mr. Newton 


of ruins 


possesses to the un- 
qualified approbation hich has been 
bestowed on it by a great par t ot 


the re in@1lous Ww orld, we beg ase to 
say, that we have not done it with- 
out a proper consciousness of that 
reverence which is due to the gene- 
ral applause of good men, and of 
our own liability to error; nor 
without an apprehension that our 
freedom of speech may incur the 
censure of some whom we hi: ghly 
respect. We cannot, however, con- 

sent to buy applause by the surren- 
der of our critical liberties; and 
when, as we conceive is the case in 
the present instance, the interests of 
religion are at stake, we must speak 
out. And, indeed, in what we have 
said, we appear to have in some 
degree the sanction of Mr. Newton’s 
biographer ; for some of the mo- 
tives he assigns for uadertaking this 
work could only be of force, where 
ho unexceptl ionable men 1Olrs were 


already betore the public. It is but 


fair, however, to add, that the au- 
thor’s design was made known to 
Mr. Newton: that he was turnished 


by him with some additional memo- 
rials; and that the work contains, 


what the original narrative could 
not, a draught of the character of 
Mr. Newton. 


In reviewing the original narra- 
tive we have of course reviewed the 
at least In all those 


work before us, 
‘> 4 


~ 
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Cecil’s Mem 
parts where the biographer quotes 
that marrative without comment. It 
this were the whole of Mir. Cecil's 
work, we should therefore here dis- 
ISS tt: 


but we are happy to say 


' | 
tiyat we ois and to render 


NOL, 


our 

the amended 
. ’ ? 

memoirs of this distinguished servant 


hearty thanks to him tor 


a Ciod, which be has lard be lore the 
public. On the parts then of Mr. 
Cecil’ distinet fr 
evinal memoirs, we bey 
lew additional remarks. 

Our estimation of it will at ence 
be gathered trom this declaration ; 
that while we think it contains all 
that is useful in the original memoirs, 
it provides nearly a suthcient anti- 
dote to what 


Mer. 


; work, mi the ori- 


to subjoin a 


might be iyurious, 

supports, in more than 
One distance, the opinions we have 
lelivered ; and in his general ob- 
servations at the end of the work, 
he presses two of the pomts on 


’ *} 
Cecil 


which we have chiefly insisted; 
first, that men should beware in 


presuming upon the case of Mr. 


Newton: and secondly, that they 
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a high privilege to be able to recom- 
mend the other *. 

literwoven with Mr. Cecil’s nar 
rative are three very interesting 
sketches, which relate respectively 
to three very eminent characters in 
the religious world. In one of them 
the correspondence of Myr, Scott 
with Mr. Newton is detailed. In 
another it is triumphantly demon- 
strated that the madness of the poet 
Cowper is not to be charged upon 
hisreligion. Inathird,a monument 1s 
erected tothe munificence, mtegrity, 
and piety of Mr. Thornton ; a man 
Whom at least the poor, the sick, 
and the ignorant of his country can 
never forget. 

Mr. Cecil’s style, though more 
forcible, is not so luminous, clas- 
sical, and pure, as that of the origi- 
nal memoirs. It is pointed and an- 
tithretical, but disjcinted. 

We conclude with one observation. 
In reading the lives of men who 
have dong since fallen asleep, little 
comparative emotion is excited, be- 
cause grief seems to be useless, and 

* We have been greatly surprized that 
neither Mr. Newton nor his Biographer has 
aitempted to explain a circumstance in his 
lite, which has always appeared to us very 
extraordinary : and which we know to have 
been much canvassed by tuose who were un- 

We 


le te this: that for some years after Mr. 


to the cause of true religion. 


~ Le 


protesses to have becoine a religious 


cter, and appears to have been in- 
fuenced by religious principle in a very 


hish degree in other particulars, he yet con- 


inued to act as the captain of a slave ship, 


out to the coast of Africa, purchasing 
cargoes of slaves, carrying them in the hold 
iis ship to the West Indies, and there 


them: without having once enter- 


7. 
~ Se ' ‘ . ° 
asuspi@on that this, liis main tem- 


pation, and the source of his sub 
; 1900 In Girect Opposition to the 
jews tt (3: . A Wale, m5 Wwe are, ol the 


lies which oeeur in the human 


character, we think that this difficulty would 


have admitted of a satisfactory explanation, 
Wethe more re pret, therejore, that ng ex- 
Piaahigi oO it has been vivell; aud we still 
hape to iatlemptled in a lulure edition vl 
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the eye, as it ranges through the 


succession Of ages, Can scarcely 
discover the gaps in society which 


their deaths have opened. But when 
any biographer leads us through the 
stages of a life of which the strings 
are recently cut, we see our loss In 
its full Simonsions. and in its darkest 
colours. Such are the feelings with 
which we regard the removal of Mr. 
Newton from his numerous congre- 
eation; such are the feclings with 
which we learn that the venerable 
author of the memoirs now before us 
has suddenly been arrested in his 
honourable career, and his labours, 
if not closed, yet suspended for a 


season. Good ministers,’ as Mr. 
Burke says of his son, are “ public 
creatures.” Their removal is a na- 


tional loss. May the younger men, 
consecrated to the ministry, consider 
this, and strive, by prayer and ap- 
plication, to staunch the yet bleed- 
ing wounds of their country. May 
they regard those faithful pastors, 
whom from age to age God has 
taken to himself, with filial rever- 
ence. May they contemplate them 
in their upward flight, as the 
horsemen of Israel and the chariots 
thereof.” May they endeavour to 
catch that part of their mantle which 
they can wear with dignity to them- 
selves and benefit to their country. 
May they stand in the breach where 
they have fallen. May they learn 
both from their triumphs and defeats 
May they open to theinselves 
paths, and forge new 
warfare ; and may they oy 


hew 


yereome, 


and sit ‘ds at the right hand ot 


G od. 
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the Gospel Hist in ; 
Text 
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lists, in a@ conne seated Ser: 
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in Pdinburgh. London, Hami!ton. 
1508. Svo. pp. 40, 
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sion, in our volume for 1305, pp. 32 


GC. to express onl Opinion on that 


species of composition. That opinion 


Wis evidently favourable, nd sult 
Continues Lo be the same. None 
buta very Careless reader Can peruse 
the evangelic history in the four 


cd 


iterent which it 1s 
distributed in the canomeah Se ripture, 
without Wishing irr tits mind 
adistinct idea of the one train of 


storians con- 


NaATralives in 


to toma 


io 2 ] 
transactions which the hi 


cur in recording, or separately contri- 
bute to produce. It is desirable tur- 
ther, on account of the reconciliation 
of apparent Contraditions or incon- 
onene es, which is etfected by such 
a p! an successfully executed; be- 
sides, that, by giving a juster pro-} 


. 


portion to the whole body of fact 
: —— ! ae “ ; 
recorded, the result must be more 

totruth and more favour- 
? 


able to the tacts and the character in 
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COnturmany!: 


which their influence centres. Were 
} ? ° } » ii . 
it not tor the obvious advantage in 


P 
sense of 
aimiost in- 
every intelligent and 


nd, it would be dithcult to 


the thing itself, and the 
that advantage, which is 
stinctive in 
devout mi 


account for the verv numerous at- 
tempts, which, from the earitest 
age of Christiani ty, have been made, 
by her subjects ‘and advocates. to 
form an ev angelic Apesieiee: - either 
to exhibit the four histories in theu 
parallelism rY order, or to embody 
tne account 1 one conti ed nare- 
rative These indeed, the Harmony 
and the Diatessaren, are t slight 
Variations of the san 3d de- 
serve to be classed under one head 
Ot the e@reat nu er of such pro- 
ductions iy sche vy satisfy 
h inseig OV his Own [Te = 4 n of 
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the complete 
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? 
century whielr 


‘ lapsed siee that tite, the popula 


tion Of lharmoumers haus sullered no 
chee k. 
very one, who as familiar with 


this description of works, must ob- 
serve, that the various harmointes 
which exist, and unfortunately there 
Variations are very considerable, 
may “ divided iLO 
one of which proceeds on a con- 
tracted system, and regards every 
resemblance in the narrations of the 
evangelists as a proot of identity ; 
the other proceeds on an extended 
system, and inters diversity, and ac- 
cording Iwan additional tact, from the 


two classes, 


slightest variation in the relation of 
cirreumstances. It must be acknow- 
ledged, that there are writers who 
keep a tolerable mean between 


these extremes; and in that particu- 
lar most modern authors of this de- 


scmption are distinguished, — If, 
therefore, the reader choose, he may 
consider this as athird class. It is 
not instantly to be inferred, that 


- her of t he extremes, or t he mean, 
is right or wrong on that simple ac- 
count There isa general prejudice 
- 'y ‘ma — es ~ <n _ i : ~ ~ 
in favour oF ihe mea Tt, on all sub} rene 
and indeed 


antecedent to inquiry 
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sons Diatessaron, 


[Apnit, 
fairer chance of li irmonizing among 
themselves, 

Now one circumstance in favour 
of the extended system is, the re- 
markable assertion which the Lvan- 
gelist Joho has repeated, with respect 
to the immense number of miracles 
performed by our Lord, but not re- 
corded *, Add to this, that there are 
Several instances im the different 
Kvanyelists, where the ‘y do not spe- 
city any particular miracle, but 
give a large and general descrip- 
tion of various miracles. From 
the kinds, which are specitied, it is 
evident, that many, very many, par- 
ticular miracles must have been of 
the same kind; and circumstances 
might be very similar in some which 
Were positively distinct. Neither is 
it unlikely, that the sacred historians 
might construct their works, which 
Were ev idently of the character of 
suinmaries or abridgments, on the 
principle of not repeating acts or 
miracles very similar in thetr cir- 
cumstances. Thereis, however, one 
remarkable exception, which greatly 
confirms the system now defended, 
in the moderate application of it, 
and that is, the two distinct mira- 
cles of feeding a multitude with a 
few loaves and a few fishes, proved 
beyond controversy to be distinct, 
by their being both the one and the 
other related, i in the case not only of 
St. Matthew, but of St. Mark, in two 
separate parts of their respective 
historiest. These are miracles, be 
it observed, that many harmonizers, 
had they appeared in different evan- 
gelists, would at once have iden- 
tied without the least ceremony. 

But there are facts, on the other 
side, which determine so far in fa- 
your of the contracted system, as 
iderably to circumscribe the in- 
fluence of the principle, just esta- 
biished, in favowr of the extended 
one. Inthe history of our Saviour’s 
| an event which, in its 
own nature, could not be repeated, 

© see Jolin xx, 4), 


7 34 Z.4 id, &C. 


at passion, 


95. 
and xv. 


and aan 


32, Ke. ; 


32, &e., advil, &eo. 
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there are such variations in the dif- 
ferent accounts of the different evan- 
gelists, as would otherwise tempt 
critics of a certain description to 
pronounce them to belouy to dif- 
ferent events. ‘There is some va- 
riation (by this term, as we are now 
using it, we by no means understand 


irreconcileableness) in the accountot 


the unhappy end of Judas, in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Lut a more striking 
instance occurs with respect to the 
ascension of our Lord, because the 
author of the two diflerent accounts, 
which can relate but to a single 
event, is ihe same. In his Gospel 
St. Luke says, that Christ ascended 
at Bethany: in his Acts of the s\pos- 
tles he implies that the ascension 
took place at the Mount of Olives *. 
We state the variation us i stands, 


and it has ceriainiy given commiens. 


tators some trouble, which we 
spect certain harmonizers would have 
instantly shifted off their shoulders, 
had it been possible, by making the 
reiaiion apply to different tacts. 
The solutions which are given 


Satisiactory enouch; anu event tuev 


. 


sue 


ia 
are 


Were not so, we should rest upon 
the assurance, that no inspired 


Writer, any more than an uniuspired 
one, would contradict himself, in so 
importaut a circumstance, at the 
close of one section, and the begin- 
ning of another, of a continued ac- 
count of his Saviour, and of the apos- 
tles of that Saviour. The diflerent 
accounts of the affair between St. 
Peter and Cornelius + discover, that 
a considerable variety is pertectly 
consistent with identity and scrupu- 
lous attention to truth: tor here, 
likewise, the historian of all is the 
same. ‘The three diflerent accounts 
of what must likewise be one event, 
the conversion of Saul, two of which 
are not only the account of the same 
person, but given by the person him- 
self who was the subject of the ex- 
traordinary event, at two times Very 
little distant trom each other re \\ e 


* Luke xxiv. and Acts i. 
t In Acts a. and yi. 
¢ “Lele ix, xn, apd aavi, 


_ ¢* - 9 
of the New 
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might add the account given by St. 
Paul of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, and of the circumstances 
respecting the resurrection of Christ*®. 
As every harmonizer must proceed 
upon certain principles, previous to 
the commencement of his labours, 
jt is evident, that the circumstances 
which have been stated atlord very 
essential and certain data, which, ag 
they Assist, should likewise reguiate, 
‘They solve that im- 


his Operations. 
portant problem, how mach variety 


‘y 
of relation is consistent with real ac- 
curacy ; or what is to be understood 
by that quality, wh ylied to the 
evangelical and other sacred writers 


Destament. 


fA ep 
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ne Ovuservalions OD thls iast neac, 
Supply a strong presumption against 
the extended system That system 
18 generally resorted toas a conipen- 
dios 1 easy wav of getting rid of 
dijitcu s, and of reconciling appa- 
rent contradictions. This, io oe 
sure, is done effectually, when the 
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such strangers to the nature of hu- 
man athairs, and human receonds. as 
not to know that independent au- 
thors, writing coneerning the same 
events, especially if those events be 
foreign, multitudinous, distant, and 
little the subject of general noto- 


mrety, mav 
another, 
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Mackuight, although he is chastised 
by the author before us, in his pre- 
face, for some instances of dereliction 
but 
writers, as will appear at once to an 
unprejudiced reader, avoid one class 
of difliculties, by plunging into ano- 
Chr r far hirore desperate, 


of dns expansive system. such 


But by these reflections we would 
not be understood lo give OUP sanc- 
tion to the contracted system, Cspe- 
erally in the extreme to which it 
hias been carried by some few har- 
monizers, such as Dr. Priestley, who 
made no ceremony of all sorts of 
transpositions, Vhe first system 
errs through atmustaken regard to the 
veracity of the Seripture records : 
this, my general, and we believe in 
the instance before us, through a 
prevailing irreverence to the word 
of God, and a conception of it as 
being no more than the word of man. 

‘The publication before us, which 
is respectably executed, and must 
have cost the author much thought 
and labour, evidently belongs to the 
first class: In a temperate degree 
indeed, but not quite so much so as 
we could have wished. It rs not 
without much examination of ‘the 
subject, that we acquiesce, generally 
in the Harmony of New- 
come, which has been presented, no 
long time back, with very little va- 
riation, in the Dhiatessarons, Greek, 
Latin, and English, with which the 


speakin c, 


,° 
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his page, as they occurred, the single 
niracles of our Lord, and, according 


to his calculation, they amount to 
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tive expression! 


According to that of 


[ Apret, 
accompanied by above five or six of 
our readers. Mr. Thompson has 
availed himself considerably of Dr. 
Campbell’s translation of the Four 
lle not, however, 
seem to be acquainted with Town- 
sows well known and able Harmony 
of the concluding part of the Gospels, 
which embraces the most important 
events of the evangelic history. ‘The 
note which occurs p. 324, touches 
au argument pursued with great 
ability by Dr. Campbell, and by 
others of late, who have followed 
him. Commenting upon the cir- 
ciunstances which led to the murder 
of John the Baptist by Herod, our 
author writes :-—- 


Gospels, does 


“* ti how discompassionate a manner, and 
with what uncommon caudour, do the Evan- 
No 


No invec- 


velists relate this most atrocious action! 
explanation! No exaggeration! 
There is no allowance, 
which even a friend of Herod would have 
urged in extenuation of his guilt, that these 
historians are not ready to make. He was 
much grieved. However, from (L regard to his 
oath, and his guests, he would net reject 
her.” 


The Greek in this volume is un- 
usually and often badly printed ; 
and we could not perceiye the great 
propriety of inserting an abrid.- 
ment of a part of Ricaltoun’s works. 
There is so peculiar a mystic, me- 
taphysic mixture in that author’s 
productions, that, notwithstanding 
his orthodoxy and piety, we closed 
his volumes, when we perused them, 
with disappointment. ‘The extract, 
containing the view of Christ as a 
priest, is generally good, hut not 
more. so than the present author 
might have produced from his own 
stores. Upon the whole, we think 
that Mr. ‘Thompson has made a 
valuable addition to the library of 
the Christian student; and we are 
much gratified with the piety, as 
well as ability, qualitics not always 
united, which he has on this occa- 
sion displayed. Our commendation 
13 the more cordial, as the present ts 
the work of a layman. 

After all, from a view both of the 


contents o} 


the Gospels and of the 
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disavreements of those who have 
undertaken to harmonize them, we 
are of opinion, with Griesbach *, 
thata harmony, in the proper sense 
of the word, is absolutely hopeless. 
We have no doubt, that, being true, 
they are capable of being harmo- 
nized: but the truth, we conceive, 
in this instance, to be at the bottom 
of a very deep well: and he who 
should construct a harmony in all 
respects Satisfactory to the gene- 
rality of competent judges, would 
certainly not deserve less praise 
than he who should exhibit as satis- 
factory an explanation of the book 
of Revelation. We do not mean to 
say, that nothing has been done in 
the way of harmonizing the Evan- 
gelists, any more than that nothing 
has been done in the explanation of 
the Apocalypse. We are happy to 
state, that much progress has been 


* See his Pref. to the last edition of his 
Synopsis Evangeliorum. 


New Works, &c. 257 
made in both, although mx ich far- 
ther remains yet to be made. ‘The 


chief advantage of an evangelic 
harmony, or Diatessaron, that is, the 
result of such harmony in one con- 
tinued narration, is, (supposing it to 
be a judicious one) that each dif- 
ferent event, with all its circum- 
stances, 1S presented in one view, 
and that the number of diflerent 
events is likewise so presented. The 
chief defect exists with respect ts 
the order of events: but the remain- 
ing objects attained are very im- 
portant. ‘lo comtemplate the whole 
information respecting the life of 
our blessed Redeemer, in one body 
of narration, and in one of its proba- 
ble orders, is highly interesting to 
a mind which possesses any portion 
of that laudable curiosity, concern- 
ing the best things, which we may 
say is distinctive of a spiritual taste. 
And in proportion as such a subject 
is interesting, the exhibition of it is 
valuable. 
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of contlagrations:.—<Covent-garden — thentre 
was entirely consumed inthe month of Sep. 
tember last; on the 21st of January a great 
part of St. James's palace was burnt down ; 
on the the 2ith of February Drury-lane 
theatre was entirely destroyed by live; anc 
on the Sd of March the great quadrangle of 
Christ-cluureh college, Oxtord, canphit fire, 
and the greatest part of the south cast angle 
Was consumed, The magnificent: hall be- 
longing fo this colleye was saved, though 
bat Dr White, the 


professor, lost the whole of his furniture and 


with difliculty : Hebrew 
library, includine several valuable ortental 
MSS. None of these fires appear to have 
been the effect of design. 

An inereased attention has ot late been 
The 


Prustees of the Linen and Hemp manufae- 


paid to the agriculture of [reland, 


fhres in that kingdom have adopted a variety 
of useful regulations, for the encouragement 
the growth of hemp and the preservation 
if hemp seed; and pains have been taken, 
by Farming Societies, to induce the farmers 
generally to improve their agriculture. The 
total value of imports into Lreland for the 


vear ending Sth January, 1808, was 
6,688,000 The exports for the same pe- 
ried amounted to 5,308,000!/. in Trish pro- 


duce and manufactures, and to 150,000/, in 
foreign and colontal produce. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

In the Paster term the Margaret professor 
rill commence a course of lectures, containing 
a description and systematic arrangement of 
eral branches of divinity, accompa- 


+o or 
tne seve 


™) ~ ‘ ,?? >>. 4 
i ‘) Wiel sate ays 


‘ount, both of the principal 
suthors, and of the progress which has been 
made at different periods in theological learn- 
ing.---Tlhey will be given at one o’cleck ; and 

interference with the lectures 
essors, they will be given only 


on Saturcevs. They will be delivered gratis, 
nd all membere ef the university will be ad- 


’ NTe ve ii Chae 
pre ] 


rhe subjects for the members’ prizes for 
this wear, are, tor the Senior Bachelors, 
“ Quenam precipue valeaut ad Imperium 
stebiliendum “—for the Middle Bachelors, 
«“ Ayne histoma vera fex. gr. Sidnei, a 
Zouct r atave Lupers edita) plus + leat 
am fabnicse ‘ex. vr. Grandisoni a Ki- 
nerdsone conticto) ad liominum meres bene 
Yrihe lo 
| C amice rs Iwo 7 seda © vVaine 
+ eer 5” IDeas & us vive i 2 valiv tus the 
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AVRICAN INSTITUTION, 

A general meeting of this body was held 
at the Freemasons ‘lavern on the 25th ot 
March (the anniversary of the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade), his Royal Highness the 
A report 


ofthe proceedings of the Directors during 


Duke of Gloucester in the chair. 


the last year was read, and appeared to give 
The Report having 
since been printed, we are enabled to lay an 


general satisfaction. 
abstract of it before our readers, 

1. Three African youths, educated in this 
country, after having been carefully instruet- 
ed in the method of teaching pursued in this 
country by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, have 
been sent to Sierra Leone, They have since 
been taken into the service of Government, 
as schoolmasters, with adequate salaries; and 
will of course be employed, without any far- 
ther expense to the Institution, in the very 
line for which they were intended. 

2. The Directors have authorised the Go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone to do his utmost to in- 
duce the African chiefs to send their children 
to the schools at Sierra Leone ; and to select 
some of those, who, during their education 
there, may have given proof both of good 
capacity and favourable dispositions, to be 
sent to England, in order to their being 
further instructed in such branches of kuow- 
ledge as are not attainable in Africa, but 
may promise to be generally beneficial. 

3. The Directors, with a view to promote 
the study of the native languages of Atrica 
by Europeans and others resident at Sierra 
Leone, have empowered the Governor to 
eugage proper persons, at their expense, to 
teach the Arabic and Soosoo languages. 

4. They have conveyed to Sierra Leone, 
and other parts of the coast, large quantities 
of the seed of the best kinds of cotton, which 
they have directed to be widely distributed 
among the natives; and to the cultivation of 
which they have done their utmost to turn 
the attention of all descriptions of persons 
in Africa. They have also sent out a num- 
ber of machines for cleaning the cotton, and 
have prepared, and printed for general cir- 
culation, a paper of directions for its culture 
and management, from the time of putting 
the seed into the ground, until it is fit tu 
be shipped. 

5. Intormation having been communi. 
cated to the Directors respecting the practi- 
cability of procuring from the African Palm 
a valuable substitute for Russian hemp; and 
from the Mangrove tree (both these trees 
abound im the River Sierra Leone) an eft. 
carious substitute for gak-bark in the tanning 
ofleather; they Luve authorised a careful ex 
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periment to be made at their expense, in 
order to ascertain the accuracy of the uilor- 
ination. 

6. They have sent to Africa a press, on a 
new construction, lor expressing the oil of 
the castor nut. With a view to ascertain the 
possibility of raising silk in Africa, they have 
seut thither a number of plants of the white 
juulberry tree. 
plants and seeds of other valuable pro- 


They have also tranemitted 


ductions; among the rest, the genuine Pe- 
ruvian bark, camphor, the green and bohea 
tea tree, and tobacco. 

7. They have offered premiums for the 
importation of cotton wool, indigo, and rice, 
trum Africa into this country, and for the 
growth of coffee. A premium of fifty gui- 
neas, as we stated in a former number, has 
deen adjudged to Messrs. Andersons, o1 
Philpot Lane, tor an linportation of upwards 
of 10,000\b. weight of cotton, which suid 
for 2s. 8d. perlb.: and it appears that these 
gentlemen have greatly enlarged their cot- 
ton plautatious on the river Sierra Leone. 
Some rice has becn imported into the West 
Indies trom the Windward Coast; and more 
is likely to be carried thithey, The Direc- 
tors here state, that ‘ they have derived 
much satistaction from observing this begiu- 
ning of a commercial intercourse between 
Atrica and the West Indies, so ditferent in 
its character and effects trom that which 
alone has hitherto been carried on between 
them. In the present state of the West- 
Indian Islaids, cut off trom the American 
Continent, which turnished them with so large 
a share of the provisions they consumed, 
it seems to be of the utmost importance to 

inde- 
powertul 
claims which Atrica has upon our justice 
and liberality, this country is bound, by the 
plainest dictates of policy, to labour in ad- 
vancing the civilization of that Continent.” 

3. The Directors state that the Arrican 
trade is much discouraged by the very dis- 
proportionate duties levied upon articles trom 
that ceuntry; and they have made repre- 
sentations on the subject to Government, 
which they trust will not be inetfectua! 


cherish this mew source of supply. 
pendentiv, therefore, of those 


Notwithstanding this impediment, the direc: 
trade between Africa and this country bas 
greatly iucreased since the abolition of the 
Slave Trade ; and would probably go on in- 
creasing, if the duties were modified, and the 
Abolition laws of this country and America 
tisidly enforced. Attempts, i seems, have 
becn made to infringe these laws, which the 


Directors have been taking measures to cou 
reract, and they urge all the triends of the 
Institution to wateh, in theig POspeclve oa 
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much curous matter, which our limites will not 


permit us to cetaal, 

Before the meeting adjourned, the Parl 
of Motra stated, ina very impressive speech, 
the followiny fact: Sie Sydney Smith, having 

the Prinee Repent of 


boon pres tec hy 
Portueal with an estate in the DPrarils, 


and 
a number of negro shives to be employed in 
liberated = the 
daves, and allotted to each of them a por- 


cultivating if, tinmediately 


tion of the estate, to be cullivated hy them 
(iy 
olved Unanimously, on the mo- 
Wilbertoree, “ Phat his Royal 
Hlighness the Duke of Gloucester be request 
to Su Svdney Smith the 


w free laboure rs tor their own bene tit. 
this if was ve 


tron «af \h, 


ed toe comimurnente 
high sense entertuimed by the meeting of his 
adintvable judgment and Tiberality mn the 
i and to 


ibove hima = their 
Warmest ti WIS tor a 


mIsfahce, return 


conduet which is SO 


} 


tuly hononrable to the British name and 


. . - 
f saat th * «i 


af which may be expected, in 


he wey at exaronple, to be preductive of the 


— + 
“ 
- 


As enormous whale has lately been exhi- 


biced in the river, between Blacktriars and 
I n bridges. <A spectacte so unusual in 
this latitude attracted, tor many hours, some 


tators, W ho crowded round 


aad furnished a produc- 
} alam dow ban Pan . ’ ha 
as weil to tHe enxnnoUoOTsS as lO Tle 


} eT > | lay } i 
sermen who conveyed them to benotda 


Many 
eatedly 
nd tishery, allege 


s stupendous monster of the deep. 


- en wil saw 1f, ana Have been re} 


been a young one, net more than 


New Publications. 


yaw to the end of its tall, 


[A PRIL, 
a year old, yet its dimensions were as fol 
low: Its extreme length from the lower 
76 feet 6 inches 3 
from lower yaw tothe end of the body at 
the tal, O69 feet, it 


mist, inthe river ‘Thames, at 


was killed on the 25th 
Sea Reach, 
some miles below Gravesend, by Mr. John 
Barnes, a pilot of the latter place ; who was 
gouge in his boat down to the Nore, and 
observing the water agitated unusually by 
the motions of the fish, he approached it 
within swivel shot, and fired at it three dif- 
- the passed 
through the fish’s tail, and the third mortally 


wounded it in the body, when, by a sudden 


ferent times second — shot 


and violent: plunge a-head, it ran upon a 
shoal near the beach, and was left nearly dry 
at low water. 


The Commander in Chief, in General Or- 
ders, has announced the following regula- 
{ioms ; viz. 

‘No officer shall be promoted to the rank 
of captain, untit he has been three years 
a subaltern. 


“= “ No officer shall be promoted to the rank 


of field officer, until he has been seven years 
in the service, of which he shall have been 
at least two years a captain. 

‘“‘ No officer shall be promoted to the rank 
of Heutenant-colonel until he has been nine 
years in the service, of which he shall have 
been at least two years a major. 

“ No officer shall be allowed to fill any 
staff appointment, that of aide-de-camp @X- 
cepted, until he has been one year a cap- 
lal. 
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The Way in which we should go: a ser- 
non preached in the parish church of St. 
sotolph, Cambridge, on Sunday, Dec. 11, 
1808. By J. Plumptre, B. D. 1s. 

The Clergy oi the Church of England truly 
ordained. By the Rev. T. Elrington, D. D. 4s. 

The the Work of 
Man’s Redemption and the Divine Agents 
engaged in it: a sermon preached at St, 
Mary’s, Oxiord, Nov. 27, 1808. by C. RR. 
Cameron, M. A. 1s. 6d. 

A Preservative avainst Unitarianism, in a 
Lette: Lo L. Carpenter, LL. DD. Ly 1). Vey- 
sic, 16. D. 15, 

A Sermon, preached betore the Grateful 
Society, in All Saints Charch, Bristol, Nov. 
14, 160%. By the tev. W. Shaw, D. DD. ts. 

An besay on Public Worship ; 
Medal ay 
George Cormmelius Gorham, DB. A. ot Queen's 


Ys, Od. 
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Norristan Lu0u. yy 
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and though no such effects had been pro- 
duced, yel a copy of at beiny cons eyed toa 
person i ollice under Government, it was 
taken up in a serious manner. My, Carey 
was sent for; but being unacquaimted with 
the circumstances of the case, he could only 
acknowledge the impropricty of the epithets, 
and promise to enquire into the cause of their 
Had 
the object of the party been merely to pre- 
vent the disturbance ot the public tranquil- 
lity, things would have issued bere; Mr, Ca- 


rey, on learning particulars, would have made 


appearance mothe tract oom question, 


an apology, and corrected whatever was tn- 
proper, But betore he had time to do this, 
proceedings were commenced, which had 
they been carried into execution, must have 
been not only ruimous to the mission, but 
greatly injurious to the cause of Cliristianity 
m Tndia, fn consequence, however, of an 
explanation, and a respecttul Memorial pre- 
conted to 


the Governor General, the most 


seiious part of the proceedings was formally 
revoked. On this oceasion two of the Thils- 
sionaries waited en his Lordship to thank 
him tor the candour with which he had at- 
tended to their Memorial ; to which his 
Lordship replied, that, ‘ nothing more was 
necessary than a mere examimation of the 
subject, on which every thing had appeared 
ma clear and favourable light.’ 

* But as all the printed tracts had passed 
@nder examination, and as two ethers, as well 
as that in Persic, were objected to, the mis- 
stonaries were reguired in future, not to 
pint any tracts without first submitting the 

ppy to the Inspection of Government. 

«Concerning the epithets, Xc. objected 
to, the missionaries ‘Though there is 
rothing in any of the tracts but what would 
be perfectly harmless in England, and has 
been actually so here ; 


us Open to animadversion trom those who are 


sav, 


vet as such things lay 


averse to the mission, and are of no use in 
the conversion of ¢] 


the natives, we wish they 
ct not 


been used.’ No restrictions, how- 
ever, were laid on 


ae 


transiation or circula- 


« 5 | * . 

tiom of the Scriptures.” 
ET Saget Saree — - 7 
se 2OCc the remareas of one of the muis- 


i by reading a Memoir on 


the Vellore Mutiny, lately published at Cal- 
cotta. The defence of missions which they 
cont2zin is so forcible and convineing, that 
we: wiiiir 


> to weaken it uy an abridg- 


ment. but the room which thev eccupy will 
+ *-_- 
° 
> Sa ros - ro 4 hie ~ vw 
ovfice us to postpone, for the present, any 
-_ ’ > ~ 
: e _ > “ > 
faster extracts. 
es «< T- - c ——e < crore ot tr rr 2 , the 
a. it Cuno us "enous » ONSEeTVE ne 
: 
cxuncac of thgse neprecate the idea o} 
~-s — "re *r gt * +t one an 40 4 
a2T 2 © navyTet w 4n% apprata CF i 
a Gesien te extend ( is ram's Liew ther 
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{ ApriL, 
selves have done more in one hour to excite 
alarm among the natives than all the mis- 
sionaries in India have done, from Ziegen- 
baly’s arrival to this time, or perhaps may do 
for a hundred years to eome, 
this problem. 


Let me solve 
The Hindoos are not so rouch 
atraid of becoming Christians as of being 
made Chvistiaus; of embracing a doctrine 
when previous and ample examination has 
convinced them of its truth, as of being com- 
pelled to embrace it while they, through ig- 
horance, hold it in abhorrence. Discussion, 
especially of a religious nature, is familiar 
with the Hlindoos ; it agrees with their taste, 
and the country is almost full of it. Among 
the various sects of the Brahmans it is carried 
to a surprising extent, and it has been thus 
for many centuries, L have heard it also 
mentioned as one cause of the detestation in 
which the Hiudoos have always held the Ma- 
hometan governments in India, that they 
were coustantly hostile to religious discussion, 
which I believe is a strong feature in all Ma- 
hometan governiwents, This freedom of dis- 
cussion renders it perfectly safe to propose 
airy doctrine, or agitate any question of a 
religious nature. Are their prejudices at- 
tacked ; opinions, held sacred tor ages, called 
in question; or even the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their religion opposed ? A Hindoo 
feels no kind of alarm: he even enjoys the 
confusion of his teacher, when pressed with 
powertul arguments. Why is this? because 
the reception of these new principles is a 
matter of perfect option: they are questions 
proposed for discussion, not commands which 
must be obeyed, however repugnant to the 
feelings and the judgment. Hence they are 
examined with pleasure, because they can be 
rejected without incurring the displeasure of 
their rulers. Not so ander the Mahometan 
governments, and hence the dislike already 
mentioned. Of the truth of these ideas, the 
most abundant proof has been furnished. 
Whence has it arisen that the preaching of 
the Gospel for nearly fourteen years in ben- 
gal, the distribution of many thousands of 
tracts, and several thousand copies of the 
New Testament, and, above all, the baptism 
of more than a hundred of the natives — 
Kaystas, Brahmans, and Mahometans — 
have never occasioned the least appearance 
of tumult, or sensation of alarm? 
More : 


Nay, 
To what can it be ascribed that the 
labours of those zealous and able missiona- 
ries, Ziegenbalg and his successors, and par- 
ticularly the fervent, the apostolic labours of 
the venerable Swartz, for nearly half a cen- 


ae 


iry, caused no sensation of alarm cven in a 


eguotry situated in the viewmity ot powerful 
both Hindoo and Mahometan; the 


, ry ¢¢t* 
peTliL 
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latter of whom, Hyder and Tippoo, for a 
great part of the time in a state of actual 
hostility, and of course ready to foment the 
least appearance of discontent? Even to 
this, they only persuaded men ; nothing of a 
compulsory nature was added to excite fear, 
and create alarm—and no alarm was excited, 
even at Vellore, by these means, although 
the Gospel has been preached there, and in 
its neighbourhood, more than forty years. 

« ¢ But the issuing a command to oblite- 
rate, while on duty, all marks of Cast was 
a measure of a totally difierent complexion ; 
of which a moderate acquaintance with the 
real state and feelings of the natives must 
convince anyone. I have heard oi a mis- 
sionary who attempted, partly by authority 
and partly by ridicule, to obliterate tliose 
marks on the face of his hearers. We, 
however, never attempted to prevent their 
wearing them; though we have remon- 
strated and continue to remonstrate 
them in an affectionate manner on the evil 
of idolatry, of which this is a badge; but 
we have never prohibited their appearing 
with it. Had we done thus, we should 
probably have had no servants, nor have left 
the least impression on their minds favour- 
able to the gospel. Their judgment remain- 
ing unconvinced, they would still have con- 
sidered these marks as sacred badges, and 
conceived of us as unjust and unreasonable 
Men, 

“ «The case of the soldiers, however, 
differed even from this. It might be, as Sir 
J. Craddock states, that the influence of 
Tippoo’s tamily was the grand cause of that 
unhappy affair: but I am as fully convinced 
that a more favoufable occasion of working 
on the minds ot the Hindoo troops, could 
scarcely have been furnished to the emissa- 
ries of that family. 


with 


> > 


How easy was it tor 
designing men to represent to these poor ig- 


you to eiface all marks of cast while on du- 
ty ; but what is this, but a prelude to com- 
pelling you altogether to obliterate them ; 
nay, to renounce cast, and embrace the re- 
ligion of Eesa’ Ido not say that this wi- 
happy circumstance was thus tatally un- 
proved to the prejudice of their British mas- 
rers ; but it was what | should have expect- 
ed, and that these Mahometans would also 
have urged the impossibility of disobeying 
every subsequent commend of this nature, 
unless the first were resisted, which to men, 
iynorant as these Hindoos must have been, 
sand unable to evade the command without 


the crime ot desertion, might have tiraged 


them almest to madness. 
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« ¢ After this, however, to throw ti 


blame on Ciiristiani ¥, and iti Conse {UECLCe 


- 


raise a hue-and- ry agaimst Christian mi«- 
slonaries, and this after the experience of 
Imany years, and the testi v of the He 
nourabie f OMipanhy, as v* $01 2 hin £ 
of its higt est servante, civil and suilitar P 
whew had voThe Hiless ‘ J[aLead j 
ture and tendency of theis concduct— is 
unreasonabic, as well as illiveral, that | 
cannot fod a parallel instance in C .D 
history ; nor do I know of any thine sin 

a 3 tien  Jnate “ 
unless it were the conduct of that heathen 


emperor, who, aiter setting fire to his ca 
pital, threw the odium oa the Ci 

“ <« Tt is certainly true, that verv serious 
arise from the re 
Cast iu the military depa 


. 


consequences 


to what this Memoir mentions, relative t 
private of superior cast refusing to let his ot- 
ficer of 
know that itis almost as palinr : ath it- 


ann r Weed . > ‘ = - + - . 
self to a Braliman, if he ve required to obey 


interior Cast sit Lil Dls Preseilce, we 


2 
the commands of @ Sovdra. UI this cone 
tempt of a soodra, an instan occurred 
last WEEx. Nimmi Miullik, 2ue Of the 


richest Hindoos 
since, 
rupecs, neers 


to be distributed at his sradda. or tuueral 


in India, cied a tew weeks 
and leit an order fer thre 


thirty six tb 


feast. Brother Carev, a dav or two ego, 
asked several ot his pundits why they had 
not applied for a share, as appiication alone 
was necessary to ensure success. Thew re- 
plied with apparent abborrence, that they 
would not on any account touch @ cowrie of 
the money ; Ray, e Abid gai joumed in 

> U gow the reason 


the sentiment. Would 


} } a } —_ « >= — - + ** a | 
WHY these fiingves were sw a2Verse, Im raes 


° > . x . 
, _< > rw, . . . * a — 
instance, to touching Dvie aSLItRITLi NR UL~ 
MK Was @ SOOdTa, OF [he Cast Of S.LUSMRRS, 
by oon F boy . } _ ot upg, tomes ? - 
which happens to be a degree lower than 
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that they should wishto ¢ Koel rom India the 


very persons who would, 


“oe Tt as qeathe y business nore my wish, 


even toelanes at any coin of a politieal oa 


tures ay calling as a ntstonary, however, 


ean never abate my aitection to ory tative 
country, ror ean ( we to teel ic eply inte- 
rested moats wellare 1 ove © ons ious, too, 


that no one in Leadenhall street, horeven in 
Britain, more ardently wishes forthe perma- 
nenee and Prasperily of the British) empire 
in India than myself; and L cannot at all 
times avoid weighing those ideas respecting 
the probable means of securing these ob- 
yeets, which my situation amonye the natives, 
and my acquaintance with thetr notions and 
feelings, naturally suggest: and t am fully 
that the most ctteetual 
means of perpetuating the British dominions 
m Lodia will be, the calm and silent, but 
steady and constant, diifusion of Christian 


convinced one ot 


fieht among the natives, Little is, at 


time, to be feared trom the Hindoos: 


anny 
they 
are too much divided, and too indolent, to 
be formidable. It is my firm opinion, that, 
to the very end of time, through their imbe- 


cility of character, whieh Christianity itself 


will never remove, they will be dependent 
on some other nation: and happy will it be 
for them, should Providence continue them 
under the mild and fostering care of Great 
Britain, provided she act in her proper chae 
racter, as a nation professing Christianity. 
The genius, however, of Mahometanism, 
ambitious snd blvod-thirsty in its very na- 
ture, is of a totally ditferent complexion. 
Mahometans never forget that they once 
had the duminion throughout India, and no- 
thing can ever be expected from them, ex- 
cept on the ground of their weakness and in- 
ability. 


vt bad 


It is childish to talk about Chris- 
iianity’s alarming them: they neither need 
nor wait for any alarm of this nature: their 
lust of dominion, and hatred of the British, 


are sufficient at all times to incite them to re- 
Sistance, it they possessed the ability; and 
when they have no strength, which is hap- 
pily the ease at present, no alarm about 
Ciiristiaii F then. 


npart it to The 
* 


a21NG Of cepul mortuum, 
lying between the Mahbometens and the Bri- 


Osh 5 and tic Ju stom is, who sheli secure 
then It is true, they have no previlection 
tor the Mussulman: >; but it is ¢ q tally true, 
that notin vy can ever etiectually attach an 


~ 
> ‘ey lee a de +s + 2 oats . 
ac JiGis JU tin é/ J Liste British ; mot ercly 
“wOTShip, ideas, aud habits ure 
re a, "er? r + gene 


mause the Hindooz are in 


inate , “4 le 4 #44. ’ 
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Relivious Intellivence-— Baptist Mission to Bengal. 


tual reme ly, it seems rather extraordinary, 





fAprin, 


‘They are not at- 
tah: they will 


iiless i be to their cast 


tacherl to thete own del 


speck and write agatost then (oe mouey. 
Henee UTD Ppa Olmrenter % olit, v ruld 
tion them trom ay nation wnon eartin. 


very attempt, therefore, to create attach- 


ment, by assimilation in any decree with 
their religious customs or worship, ts totally 
unavailing,  L[mpart vitih genuine Chris 
tianity to them, and you vive them a new 
nature; you create new ideas, and sew at- 
tachments—att. chments stronger than death 5 
which the 


Christians, are the full objects, 


aitachinents too, of British, as 
But setting 
aside every effect of Christianity on their 
minds, their being of the same opinion with 
the English in matters of religion, would be 
the same thing in effect as being of the same 
east, and would imsensibly, but powertully, 
attach them to the same interest. 

“ «There is also another idea, of which 
we should never lose sight. Every converted 
Hindoo, or Mussulman,is necessarily the cor- 
dial friend of the British, on the ground of his 
own interest and security ; for on the conti- 


-pnuance of their empire in India his very ex- 


istence depends. By embracing Christianity, 
he has not only dissolved ali the ties which 
hold him firmly to his cast and superstition, 
but he has incensed his friends and country. 
men against him, and has every thing to 
dread trom their obtaining the ascendaicy 
in India. Ilence every step which might 
be taken against the English must threatea 
the existence both of himself and ail that 
are dear to him. What a powerful counter- 
poise in favour of the British Government 
would be created in India, even by the par- 
tial progress of Christianity! Say, that of 
the millions of Hindoostan, only five hundred 
thousand persons had embraced Christian- 
ity; who can calculate ths value of five 
hundred thousand such friends, thus united 
to us, both by inelination and interest, and 
scattered np and down throughout the Bri- 
tish dominions in India? On this subject 
let the testimony of Bartelomeo, a protessed 
papist, be heard, as you have it in his Voy- 
age, p. 207 :-—* Lhe newly-converted Chris 
tians on the coast of Malabar are the chief 
support of the Dutch Hast-India Company 
at Cochin, and are always ready to take up 
The Payans and Ma- 
hometaps are naturally cucmies to Euro- 


arius in their defence. 


peaus, because they have no siunilarity to 
them, cither ia their external appearance, 
{tf the In. 
vlish, therefore, do mol cudeavour to secure 
the friendship of the Christians im Ludia, on 


whom can thicy depend? 


or in regard to their manners. 
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hope to preserve threat 
Iu the 
tions may be found one of the reasons why 
Hyder 


contd maintain their ground avalnst the En- 
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glish and the king of Travancore, on th 

Malabar. The great number ot 
Christians residing there, whom Hvder and 


fa 


coast of 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


@ very where » . ' ie? 5 se 
his son every Where } rseecuted, aways louK 
part with the ovlish.” 

Te 
We wish it may arrive in time to vive that 
gallant officer au opportunity ot avain sig- 


Tur. fate of these countries continues still 


to agitate the hopes and fears of the nation. ~ng that he wil 


The reports which reach us from the scene 
of action are, as usual, very contradictory ; 
but we fear that the progress of the French 
arms, notwithstanding some partial reverses, 
eannot be fairly questioned. A body ot 
patriots, aided by two English frigates, 
forced the French garrison at Vigo to sur- 
render themselves prisoners of war; and 
they have since, to the number of about 
1400, been embarked in our ships tu be 
conveyed to England. It is stated, also, 
that a spirit of resistance to the French is 
reviving both in Spain and Portugal. On 
the other hand, it seems certain that the 
Spanish army, under General Reding, in 
Catalonia, has been severely beaten by the 
French. 
the patriotic torce, which had been collected 
between Madrid and the Sierra Morena, has 
been dispersed, 


There is some reason to tear that 


The French army under 
Soult has also taken possession ot Oporto, 
and it was thought that he would endeavour 
to carry Lisbon, at all hazards, before tlie 
British torce, which garrisons that city, should 
be materially enlarged. There had been 
some tumultuary movements of the pepulace 
at Oporto, to which the Portuguese general, 
Frere D’Andrade, tell a sacrifice. He is 
charged with having been guilty of trea- 
chery; but the charge appears to have been 
adopted without any regular proot of its truth 
And the teeble resistance atterwards made 
by these men, when Soult appeared detore 
their town, leaves us in doubt whether the 
backwardness to march against the Frenc! 


' 
hae 


which Andrade manifested, was pot pertectly 
Justified by the quality of the troops whom 
he commanded ; and whether the rage ot the 
people against him mey not have beon the 
etlect of French machination, rather than of 
ardent patriotism 


A large expedition 
sailed trom England, under the comm 
Si; Arthur Wellesley, destined La 


Unnisr, Opssry. No vs 


: , 
Bahia Os 


nalizing himselt, But we 


ie : 
ii DE too Late, 


Caimot fieip tear- 
The departure 

ot Soult’s army for Portugal hes afford 

room for the hostility ot the Gallicians to the 

French again to manitest itself: 

are said to be considerable risingsin ditlerent 


and tuere 





parts ot that provisice. Io this is to be 
tributed the capture of Vigo. It is impossi- 
>! nt tn | 4 = : == 7 a 
Di@ Not to lament tuat this spirit Gig fi jt Gise 
play itselr at a more seasonable juncture; 
we mean when the army ot Sir John Moore 
, 

appeared in that quarter. At that period, 
we may credit the testimony ot that calLau 
and lamented commande Tr, there was amclgZ 
thei a deplorable deficiency in a se 
qualities and exertions, whick their situation 
so peculiariy required. “ The apaths 
indifference ut the Spaniards,” be states, in 
a letter written Uf lays ore > 2 
to be bevend belie They i 
the power, nor t wnatrorn, C < 
etforts tor themseives ‘7 ’ 
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the Spaniards, under the influence of this 
false impression gave a most fatal counsel 
to the gallant general; who, on his part, was 
too easily piqued into a surrender of his bet- 
ter judgment. It further appears, that en 
the retreat the utmost degree of indiscipline 


and disorder prevailed among our troops. 
“ The army,” says Sir John, “ has totally 
changed its character. I can say nothing in 
its favour, but that when there was a pro- 
spect of fighting the enemy, the men were 
then orderly, and seemed pleased and de- 
termined to do their duty.” 

Ail accounts agree in representing the 
earnage, both ot the besiegers and the be- 
sieged, at Saragossa, as dreadfully great. 
‘the French say, that of 50,000 men, who 
undertook the defence of the place, not 
above 18,000 remained at the close of the 
siege. The streets were covered with dead 
bodies, which it was found impossible to 


bury. A contagious disorder was the con- 


sequence, which has continued to sweep off 


numbers of those whom the war had spared. 
‘The loss of the French must have been pro- 
portionably great. The Supreme Junta, in 
order to reward the heroism otf the inhabi- 
tants of this place, and to stimulate other 
cities to tollow so noble an example, have 
promulged a decree, which, after detailing 
the extraordinary eiforts of valour which had 
been exhibited within its walls, invites the 
poets and orators of Spain to employ their 


talents on this theme, and otters a medal of 


gold and 100 doubloons for the best poem, 
and also for the best prose essay, whict shall 
be produced upon it. Every officer em- 
ployed in the siege shall be promoted, and 


every soldier shall have the rank and pay cf 


seryeant. All the defenders of Saragossa 
and their heirs shall be noble, and all their 
widows and orphans shall have pensions. 
Saragossa shall be free from taxes for ten years 
after peace; and when rebuilt, the public 
edifices shall be magnificently finished at 
the public expense. In the midst of Sara- 
gossa, and im the squares of all the cities in 
the kingdom, there shall be monuments to 
perpetuate their wonderful achievements ; 
wid a medal shall also be struck for the 
éume purpose. The same honours shall 
await every other city which shall resist 
a like siege with like constancy, The re- 
ward of Palafox, who is not dead, as was 
reported, but is a prisoner in France, is 
postponed till his liberation. 


AUSTRIA. 

Our great hope for Spain is founded on 
the probability of a rupture between Austria 
and Frange. That rupture cannot now be 
very distant. But, after all, our hope is far 


from being sanguine. Such an event may 
postpone, but we fear it cannot avert, the 
ultimate subjugation of Spain. A proc!ama- 
tion, issued by the Archduke Charles, 
breathes so strongly the spirit oi war, as to 
leave little or no hope of an accommodation. 
He calls on ail who are not prohibited by 
necessity, to joi the imperial standard, 
either for reyular service in the line, or for 
home deteace in tie militia. 

SWEDEN. 

Nothing has as yet transpired respecting 
the course which Sweden is likely to hold, 
under her new circumsiznces, towards foreign 
states. The king is sull kept a close pri- 
soner. ‘The tone assumed by the regent 
towards this country is very friendly , but 
there is strong ground to suspect that he will 
deem it necessary, perhaps be forced, ere 
long, to pursue a dilievent line of policy. 

UNIVED STATES. 

Mr. Madison, the late secretary of state, 
has been ékosen president, in the room of Mr. 
Jetferson, and Mr. Clintou vice-president, 
Mr. Madison’s inaugural speech was inade to 
congress on the 4th of March. it is cer- 
tainly very able, though in some respects 
unfair. ‘The summary view he takes ot the 
duties of his high office, is at once lumimous, 
concise, and comprehensive. He professes 
himself friendly to the policy of his prede- 
cessor. One of the first acts of his govern- 
meut has been to give his sanction to an act, 
interdicting all commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and either Great 
Britain or France and their respective de- 
pendencies. The bonds taken to prevent 
a trade with England will, however, prove 
perfectly nugatory: if the ships are only 
permitted to sail, their cargoes wiil be sure 
to find their way to the English markets, 
The most extraordinary clause in this act, is 
that which decrees that every country nomt- 
nally enjoying an independent form of go- 
vernment (other than Great Britain and 
France) is open by the law, and particularly 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, and their colonies. 
It is not easy to conjecture on what ground 
Holland, a power standing precisely on the 
saine footing with France, as tar as regards 
her being at war with us, and also her having 
promulged the same maritime decrees, is 
differently treated from that power. We can 
see no object America can have in view by 
this proceeding, but that of having a pre- 
tence for going to war with us, when we 
shall have seized, under our orders of coun- 
cil, American vessels trading to Holland. 
French ships of war, as well as British, and 
all foreign merchantmen, are excluded from 
the waters of the United States, 
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3onaparte has affected to relax his de- 

crees against American commerce ; but the 

relaxations are qualified with so many con- 

ditions, that in practice they will prove, we 
apprehend, of no use whatever. 
WEST INDIES. 

‘The island ot Martinique is completely in 


GREAT 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

A motion was made, in the House of 
Commons, by Lord Fulkstone, for a general 
inquiry into the conduct of every department 
of government, in the disposal of the pa- 
tronage entrusted to it. This motion, so 
vague in its tenor, and so sweeping in its 
application, and so unlimited also in respect 
io time, was rejected as unconstitutional. 
fu this view of the subject almost all the 
house concurred; onty 30 members voting 
with Lord Folkstone, and 173 against him. 


Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer has in- 
troduced a bill ite Parliament, for prevent- 
ing the sale of places of any kind under go- 
vernmcnt, or the traticking in them in any 
way, or even the advertising them for sale 5 
which, we trust, will do much to prevent 
abuses ii: future. We should be glad to sce 
a clause introduced into it, to prevent the 
traiiic in seats in Parliament, so openly car- 
ried on among us. 

The committee appomted to inquire into 
the abuses existing m the disposal of East- 
India patronage have made their report. 
It shews that considerable sums of meney 
have been given for writerships and cadet- 
ships, to persons who availed themselves of 
their influence with directors to procure no- 
minations. None of these sales, however, 
were traced to any of the directors them- 
selves, It also appeared that negotiations 
had taken place for the barter of writerships 
for seats in Parliament, in one of which Lord 
Castlereagh is implicated. The circumstance 
is about to be made the subject of discussion 
in Parliament. 

‘The bill for removing the London market 
frum Smithfield to the neighbourhood af 
Gray’s Inn Lane, has been thrown out by 
the House of Coimons. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Meetings have been held in London and 
Westininster, and in many other places, tor 
the purpose of considering the late proceed- 
ings in Parliament relative to the Duke of 
York, Their complexion has, in general, 
been very democratic. Not centent with 
thanks to Mr. Wardle, and those who voted 
with him, they have assumed a right of 
branding as corrupt all those who regarded 
the evidence taken at the bar of the House 


our power. Fort Bourbon surrendered on 
the 24th of February. The loss sustained 
by us has been inconsiderable. The French 
force, to the number of about 2000, are pri- 
soners of war. The produce of Martinique 
is to come to this country only for re- 
exportation. 


BRITAIN. 


of Commons as insufficient to prove the 
Duke’s criminality. They have also mixed 
with this question, the question of a reform 
in the representation, as well as in all the 
departments of the state. To reform of 
every description, we are decidedly friendly ; 
but we should tremble to see the work of 
reform in the hands of the intemperate men 
who have taken the lead in these meetings. 
It is a work requiring cool heads as well as 
honest hearts. 

On the 12th instant, Sir Francis Baring, 
Sir H. Inglis, Sir T. Metcalfe, G. Millet, 
Esq. J. Manship, Esq. and Robt. Williams, 
Esq. were elected directors of the India 
company; Charles Grant, Esq. was chosen 
chairman ; and William Astle, Esq. deputy 
chairman, for the ensuing year. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

We have the satisfaction to announce the 
destruction of a great part of the French 
fleet, which lay in Basque Roads, by the 
squadron under the command of Lord Gam- 
bier. “ The Almighty’s favour to his Majesty 
and the nation,” says the Noble Admiral, 
* has been strongly marked by the success 
he has been pleased to give to the operations 
of his Majesty's fleet under my command ¢ 
aud I have the satisfaction to acquaint you, 
that tour ships of the enemy” (one of 80, 
two of 74, and one of 56 guns) “ have been 
destroyed at their anchorage, and several 
others” (one of 120, one of 80, four ot 74, 
and two frigates), “ from getting on shore, if 
not rendered altogether unserviceable, are at 
least disabled tor a considerable time.” This 
brilliant affair las been accomplished with a 
very trifling loss: only 7 officers and 8 men 
killed, and 9 officers and 26 men wounded. 
Lord Cochrane commanded the attacking 
squadron, ; 

Our cruizers have of late been very suce 
cessful against the enemy. Three frigates, 
of the largest class, have fallen into our 
hands, besides several smaller armed vessels 
and privateers. 

The Dutch have published a decree, ree 
laxing their commercial restrictions. This 
relaxation is manifestly the effect of distress. 
Our government, instead of relaxing their 
orders in council, have ouly the more rigidly 
euforced them on this account. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
a 


We are much obliced to Linrr Awrevs for his candid remarks. At the same time we are 
somewhat surprised Co find that the dritt ot those observations, on which he comments 
should have been misconceived by any of our readers. In 
dull,” we thought it would ! 


what we appreh 
‘ ‘ 


saying that ™ Sermons are 
Luve bee | obvious te the dullest, that we only meant fo e xpress 
nded was the eeneral feeling among these worldly characters for whos 
benefit Colebs appears to us te have been principally Gesigned. 


Our C orrespondent 
states very justly the reason why sermons seem dull to InAny oe they pall upon the sense 
% 


because we do not sit dowa to them with an appetite.” But does this alter the tact 2 Or 
does it detract trom her merit, who, Knowing the numbers who thus telt respecting reli- 
zion when presented in a didactic torm, endeavoured to suit their sickly palates by pre- 
senting it to them in a@ Jess repulsive dress?—a dress, we mean, to them less repulsive 
We certainly are not of the number of those who regard a good sermon as a dull thing : 
but we believe that a contrary o pinion is he ld by vast numbers, who, by reading C ‘celebs, 
— have an opportunity of viewing the fair proportions of Christian truth, which my 
would never <heae been induced to contemplate for a moment through the medium of % 
sermon. rhe n, as to the tasignadity attributed to the character of Lucilla, and the unin- 
tfresting Nature of the temale graces of meekness ana qureliess : how could any one be so 
tar misled, as for a moment to conceive that we meant to represent the almost perfection 
of female piety as imsipid to a Christi in’s taste 5 or a meck and quiet spirit, as not caleu 
lated to interest hon ¢ What did we say? That Lucilla is thonght insipid. And is not this 
the gact? Our liberal friend allows it hel vllows that many thousands think so. What, 
then, do we savuponit? We ialcerour to shew that Lucilla is deemed insipid by those: 
enly who have no relish tor Christian goodness. Our remarks have this only ‘obje ct. 
And we can cordiaily say with our Correspondent, “ From my soul [ pity the man who 
ean think Lucilla iesivid, and St. Paul’s account of the teniale graces exceedingly un- 
teresting.” This, it is trae, was not explicitly said in the review: but we did not anti- 


¢ipate the possibility that it should not have been seen to be implied in what we 
did savy. 


In reply to A Frreenn or Hrmawnity: we are disposed to think that the cruel practice of 
tcorming Gogs, as it is called, procveds trom a vulgar pre judice, and is attended with no 
acvantace. In this opinicn, however 


r, we may possibly be mistaken. ‘ 


We assure J. S. that in praising Mr. Cc oeper for saying, in his Sermons, that “ all may ac- 


Ceps * the Ge spyeri Ts tation, we had not the most remote intel ition of insinuating a thor ight 
to the disadvintace of any man or set ‘a men. We rejoice to learn trom him that the 
sentiment is so generally held, 


mmunication from Mr. Cor1tr~ would have been sooner wager to but for an ac- 
cident. FHlis inclosure has been torwarded, though not so soon as it ought to have been, 
not to H. whom the Editor does not know, but to CLEerRtcus. 


Larevs; Aperres; Puitomarer; Oxonrensis; Notac; Ras- 


SELAS; and PreseveErans, wiil be inserted. 











¥.s attempt is herdly equal to the subject: nor is it to be wondered at that it should not. 
G. B. can perhaps point out the sources trom which the biographical sketch he recommends 
may be derives! 
— ELLIE 
ERRATUM. 
Last Nomber, p. 107, co!.1,1.19, for Buller, read Butler. 
-OSTSCRIPT 
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